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St. BarTHOLoMEW’s ON THE Hitt 


Do ne tah ramet: W, my brother, 
I like your roomy church ; 
/ like your way of leaving 
No sinners in the lurch. 


I wish the world were wealthy 
In ministers like you, 

When at the lovely August 
You give the blessed dew. 


I love your rambling Abbey, 
So long ago begun, 

Whose choirs are in the treetops, 
Whose censer is the sun. 


Its windows are the morning ; 
Its rafters are the stars ; 

The fog-banks float like incense 
Up from its purple floors. 


And where the ruddy apples 

Make lamps in the green gloom, 
The flowers in congregation 

Are never pressed for room. 


But in your hillside chapel, 
Gi with its gorgeous paints, 

They bow before the Presence. 
They are the golden saints. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
BLISS CARMAN. 
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The Business Outlook 
General trade advices continue to grow 


better, and there is now but little chance of 
our missing a great period of prosperity. The 
factors and conditions are at hand which will 
b:ing about a boom. Wheat is selling at $1 
pec bushel, crops abroad are short, the West 
and South are buying merchandise more 
li-erally than for years, Eastern factories are 
stirting up, the free gold in the treasury is 
la-ge in amount, and the whole country is on 
rock bottom basis and in a position quickly to 
respond to these changed and favorable con- 
ditions. 

‘he volume of trade is inereasing, and 
prices are stiffening up gradually to a point 
wlere good profits are visible. At some West- 
ern centers business has not been so good 
sit Large dealings in dry goods, 
clothing, shoes and hardware are reported. 
Responding to the great advance in wheat, 
flour has gone up to $6.75 per barrel at retail. 
‘The same flour could be bought a year ago for 
Hides, leather, cotton goods and 
woolens for spring delivery are all higher. 
Steel aud 
business revival, many concerns having started 


se 1892. 





$1.25 less. 


iron also reflect the effects of the | == 


up their furnaces during the past ten days. | 


Bessemer pig is twenty-five cents per ton 
higher. 

In the stock market there has been a re- 
actionary tendency. The big Wall Street lead- 


ers have taken profits and now want to see | 


stocks sell lower that they may take them | 
sight to | 
sause a break in prices, however, and it looks | 
as though the market was a purchase on all | 


back again. There is nothing in 


declines. Good judges expect a resumption 
of the bull market after Sept. 10, or there- 
abouts. 


Education 

—— Pacific University has secured from the 
East three new members for its faculty—Al- 
bert R. Sweetser, formerly instructor in bot- 
any at Harvard, Miss Mary F. Farnham, a 
Mt. Holyoke graduate and special student at 
Radcliffe, and Miss Martha 8S. Evans from the 
Curry School of Expression, Boston. 

The Dartmouth Young Men’s Christian 
Association earnestly asks pastors of students 
who are to enter Dartmouth in September to 
write to the association. ‘A few words of in- 
troduction, telling how the association can 
help the new comer, will enable them to be of 
the greatest service in the opening days of the 
term. Itis better to send such letters early. 
They may be addressed to Joseph W. Hobbs, 
Hanover, N. H. The Y. M.C. A. of Oberlin 
College makes a similar request. 

The report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. William T. Har- 
ris, for the year ended July 1, 1896, has just 
been completed. The report shows a total 
enrollment in that year in the schools and 
colleges, both public and private, of 15,997,197 
pupils, an increase of 308,575. The number in 
publie institutions was 14,465,571, and in pri- 
vate institutions 1,531,826. In addition there 
were 418,000 pupils in the various special 
schools and institutions, including business 
colleges, music conservatories, Indian and 
reform schools, making the total enrollment 
for the whole country 16,415,197. 

—— Lafayette College has received by a re- 
cent distribution of the Fayerweather estate 
the sum of $75,000. This is from the residu- 
ary fund which has been so long in litigation, 
and is in addition to the $50,000 already paid 
on account of the legacy made in Mr. Fayer- 
weather’s will. 
received from the Fayerweather estate $125,- 
000, A further distribution is expected early 
in the autumn, the probable amount of which 











Thus the college has thus far | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


is not known, but it is expected to be at least 
$10,000. This recent payment makes the 
amount received by Lafayette College from 
gifts during the college year 1896-7 about $95,- 
000. The friends of the college hope that an 


era of greatly increased prosperity is begin- | 


ning. 


Beauties of Moral Suasion 

Old Gentleman: “ Do you mean to say Cans | 
your teachers never thrash you? ”’ 

Little Boy: ‘‘ Never. We have moral sua- 
sion at our school.’’ 

Old Gentleman: ‘* What’s that? ”’ 

Little Boy: “O, we get kep’ in, and stood up 
in corners, and locked out and locked in, and 
made to write one word a thousand times, and 
scowled at and jawed at, and that’s all.”’ 





Substitutes for Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate are Dangerous. 
Because they cost less, many substitutes are 

offered, some Of which are dangerous, and none of 
which will ame e the same effect as the genuine. 
Insist upon having ‘** HorRsrorp’s,”” whe ther buying 
a bottle of acid phosphate or “ phosphate in a glass 
of soda. 





Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the 
chimney money and all the 
trouble. But get the right 
chimney. Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





‘Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each ee insertion. 


Private Secretary. A young eo desires a 
ponerse as private secretary. Best of references can 
ve given. Apply 110 Mill Street, Newport, R.I. 





A position in a c hristian home by one who under- 
stands all kinds of needlework, dressmaking. Willing to 
be useful otherwise. Address P. 0. Box. 220, Plants- 
ville, Ct 





Kindergartner. A kindergartner wishes a position 
as teacher in some private family at their home, or in 
some winter resort, or as assistant in a school. Best 
references given. Address Box 246, New Bedford, Mass. 


Secretary. Wanted, by a graduate of a woman’s 
college, a position as secretary, companion, or tutor. 
Two years’ experience as teacher. Address M. E. H., 
89 North Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 





Financial. A man having had twelve years’ experi- 
ence as chief clerk in a large savings bank (now sus 
pended) desires a position in a financial institution. 
Address R. F. E., Congregationalist office, Boston, Mass. 

Position of Trust. Wanted, bya refined, American 
woman, a position of trust in a Christian family. Isa 
good seamstress, housekeeper, and understands the care 
of servants. Highest testimonials given. Address 
E. F. W., Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. Below Ave. E. 

Board. 
September. Commodious house, broad piazzas over- 
looking beautiful mountain scenery ; good bicycle roads. 
Near seminary buildings we pene sof students. Write 
forcircular. Box 12. A.J » East Northfield. 

Preacher. An excellent, bags licentiate preacher 
would like to correspond with any church of our denomi- 
nation looking for a wide-awake pastor or assistant. Had 
experience in mission work of the South. Best of refer- 
ence. Address D. L. W., Congregationalist office. 


Wanted a matron for dining-room ae 
teacher of cooking and sewing, for 1 
State specia al train, 


Matron. 
kitchen, alsoa 
colored institution in the South. 
experience age, religious connection, and give - er- 
ences. ‘Atianta, ” Fairview House, Intervale, N. H 

Companion. An intelligent, refined, middle-aged 
woman desires position as useful companion to elderly 
lady or invalid. Good reader and sewer and experienced 
private secretary. Small compensation and good home 
required, Wjliing to go anywhere. Good reference. 
Address E., Congregationalist office, Boston, Mass. 








Organ Position Wanted by an organ graduate of 
the N. E. Conservatory, with ten years’ experience as 
organist and choir master. A church position in the 
East where there would be an opening to teach piano, 
oan and theory. Address Organist, Congregationalist 


Guide to Boston. A young man_will accompany 
young pod on pilgrimages among Boston’s historic 
and modern places of interest, starting from corner of 
Beacon and Sounorest Sts. at 10 and 3 daily. For special 
appointments address Nat. B. Dodge, 49 Bowdoin Ave. . 
Dorchester, Mass. (See “Conversation Corner” of 
July 29.) 

The Silent Message Envelope. Man’s sin, God’ . 
justice, God’s gift, the way of salvation, and an impo 
tant personal question, emphasized my A a unique Sad 
striking design, on the outside of every letter you write. 
A practical way of giving the divine message. 
stamp for sample and prices to Clarence C. Warner, 
Ware, Mass. 


$175.00 
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The Buckeye 
Dash 
Lamp 


lights the darkest road 
200 feet ahead, and is 
equally good as a 
side lamp or hand lan- 
tern. Has a powerful 
reflector bull’s- 





and 
eye lens. Won't blow out in the strong- 
est wind. Send for our 
Buy it of your dealer, He has 
you insist. Mention this paper. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 


— 


CASH PRIZES 


catalogue. 


it, cr can get i: if 








| Will be Given for Correct Answers to the 


Following Question: 
Where does the word * GRANDMOTHER ” ap- 
pear in the Bible 
FIRST © ASH PRIZE. — 8100.00 to five per- 


sons first ponding. correct answers. 


| November issue. 


Best ace ommodations, with special rates for 





SE ND CASH PRIZE.—850.00 to next ten 
| persons sending correct answers 

THIRD CASH PRIZ 5.— 25.00 to next twen- 
| ty-five sending correct answers. 

Should more than the required number send correct 
answers, the awards will be made according to date 
letter is received, hence it is advisable that your letter 
should be among the first. You can win one of these 
prizes if you are quick and useyyour brains. 

The above rewards are given free and without con- 
sideration for the purpose of attracting attention to 
THE HOME QUEEN, the most popular up-to-date Ladies’ 
Magazine, containing beautiful illustrations of the latest 
styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s garments, special 
yage on how to Decorate China, and other departments. 

ts present circulation exceeds 100,000 copies. 

Our Conditions.—You must send with your answer 
25 cents (saaape or silver) for a Six Months’ Trial Sub- 
scription to THE HoME QUEEN 

Extra Sesh ements.—All persons gee | 25 cents, 
whether answer is correct or not, will, in addition to a 
six months’ subseription, receive by return mail a co ry 
of “The Queen’s Reveries,” consisting of five choice 
pieces of music, which would cost you at retail $1.25. 

This competition closes October 20th. The correct 
answer, with names of winners, will be printed in the 
Any Mercantile Agency or Bank will 
tell you as to our reliability. Address 


The Home Queen Publishing Co., 


Dept. 71, Station K. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. e,e 
The Ancient Hebrew Tradition 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE MONUMENTS. 
A Protest Against the Modern School of Old 
Testament Critics. 
By DR. FRITZ HOMMEL, 

Professor of Semitic Languages at Munich. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
Edmund McClure, M.A., and Leonard Crossle. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 

“The Higher Critics will be Gompelled to answer Dr. 
Hommel’s protest or abandon the contest.”—New York 
Observer. 

“Original in research, scholarly in fact and in form.” 
— Western Christian Adv ocate. 

“A singularly powerful plea against the modern school 
of Biblical criticism.”—Mail and Express. 

“A positive and preset »rotest against this mod- 
ern rationalistic school pasties -chenban ald and Presbyter. 


E. & J.B. Young & Co., “sper inion, 
Sacred Songs No. I 


No other new book equal to it. #25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each, if by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


"TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS FOR THE SICK. 


The Mass. Emergency and Hygiene Association begins 
courses in training attendants for convalescent and 




















chronic cases, ete., Oct. 4 and Nov. 1. Fee, $15 for 
nine w gy course. Particulars of 
ANNA G. RICHARDSON, Instructor, 


‘Boston, 3 to 5 5 > P. M. M. 


92 c harles- St, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 


CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 


| GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
| VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 


Send | TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
| CATIONALIST. 
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PRICES. 
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Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS awD UPHOLSTERY, 
" BOSTON. 
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H. GAZE & SONS’ tt. 


ANNUAL 
ROUND ) THE VORLD 


All Bh gy 
DV. 3 
Personally conducted 
Also Late Summer 
and Fall Tours to 


EUROPE 


b 0 %490 
Presrame | and infor- 
mation furnished upon 
a ation. 
morgen & dent Tickets 
where. 
Choice berths on all 
steamers. 
201 Washington Street, Boston. 





®. H. EAVES, Agent, ‘ 


re} Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
3 SZ} Your money can surely earn it. Can prove 
oO 





it Aad best Eastern banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 
rn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 





GHURGH BELLS sit 


MeSHANE | BELL Poeaant 4 eae ae MD. 





British Review, London.—“ We know 
nothing which gives so clear an idea of 
the roots and growth of American Con- 
gregationalism, and a more hopeful view 
of its prospects.” 


se es 


Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Srorrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. CLARK, and 
Rev. H. A. BripcMan. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and _ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 











Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are 
able to offer it to SUBSCRIBERS to THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


¢#> This is the » price delivered at our office. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subscribers who may find it convenient to call 
for this book, either in CHICAGO or New YorK, 
may send us one doilar and receive an order on | 
The Pilgri im Press in either of these cities, | 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
scribers, old and new. To get it at this 
special price, your name must be on our list | 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 
is no other condition. 





Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
ae e 


Boston Transcript, Boston, Mass. — 
“The author, also those who wrote 
special chapters and those who wrote in- 
troductions, have placed all Congrega- 
tionalists under lasting obligations to 
them for this great work. The book 
should find a place in every pastor’s 
study, and in every Congregational house- 
hold in America.” 
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Educational 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Oldest and best known in U. 8 
Established 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton P1i., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Tll.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency “Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNEC TIcuT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 30. For cat- 
alogues or information address | Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 

















ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. M. Scorr, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Il 





OHI0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


63d year ” ens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
from the College and “the Conservatory of Music, 
E BOSWORTH, Sec’y. 


NEW YorK, AUBURN. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Term opens Wednesday, Sept. 15. Regular Course; 
Elective Courses; Spec jal L oh Practical Aims. 
It is expected that Prof. James Orr of Edinburgh will 
lecture in October. For information, write to 

HENRY M. Boorn, President, Auburn, N. Y. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addl- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9A.M. For 
catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD = “ics: 
eee TH EOLOGICAL 
or College Graduates. SEMINARY, 


Full a on appli- 
cation t 
rot. HARTFORD, OT. 


Prof. E. K. MITCHELL. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 22, 1897. 

The Faculty will meet Ns ants for admission in the 
president’s room at 9.30 A 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 2 P.M. 

The opening address by the Rev. MARVIN R. 
CENT, D. D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, Sept. 23, at 4 P. 

Students are e urged to be press nt at the opening. 








MA ASSACH USETTS, ANDOV ER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Massachusetts. 


Besides the usual courses in Hebrew, Greek, Theolo; ys 
History and Homiletics, there are elec tive courses in t 
History of Religions, the Philosophy of Religion, Social 
Ethics, History of Missions, and Semitic languages. 

Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and Foreign Fel- 
lowships are awarded. 

Seminary year opens Sept. 22, 1897. 
and information apply to 

Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, Andover, Mass. 


For catalogues 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 








THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months,-25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subseriptions are indicated by the date | 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as | 


printed apen the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost | 


universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 1114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 





Entered as second-class mail. 
a 


Composition by Thomas Todd | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grac e Students Rev. Gro. W. GILE, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | FR ANCONIA, 


DOW ACADEMY, 
Franconia, N. H. Both sexes. Thorough. Pre- 
— for college. Endowed. $155 for a year. For 
catalogue, address Prin. F. W. I ST, A. M. 


















NEW HAMPSHIR E, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15,1897. Eighty Schol- 
pte awarded to students of high standing. For 
Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. ASIEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MER IDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Meriden, N. H. Eighty-third year. Buildings 
new, with modern facilities. Young men and women 
fitted for any college or scientific school. Colleges ad- 
mit on certificate. Three four-year courses of study ; 
also oratory, physical culture, music. Students of 
limited means received on the “$100 a year plan.” 
Regular rates very moderate. Fall term will begin 
Sept. 15, 1897. Send for € po 

W. H. CumMINGsS, A. M., Princ ‘pal. 











VERMONT 


VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 
ST. JOHNSBURY ACADETITY. 


DAVID Y. COMSTOCK, M. A., 
Principal. 








VERMONT, SAXTON’S RIVER. 


| VERMONT ACADEMY. 
Coeducational. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Special departments in Music and Art. 
Military Ins ruction for boys, under officer detailed 
by Secretary of War. Physical Training for girls. 
Infirmary with trained nurse. Certificate admits 
to best colleges. EDWARD ELLERY, Principal. 
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Educational _ 





™M ASSACH v SETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





RE-OPENS SEPT. 7th, 1897. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pup pif ve 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 
THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of détigence 


and zea/. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for ortg#nality and pike and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 


kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and p opel constructed, ffice open 
daily, from 9 till2o’clock. Prospectus Post Fret, 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 


MASSAC HUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 
Menson, Mass. Both sexes. Ninety-fourth year 
opens Sept. 7. For Seer, address 
ARTHUR N. BURKE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
ood place for health and hard study. The schol- 

arship sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
June 24 and 25, and Sept. 7 and 8, 1897. For cir- 
culars address Miss ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher ae rap of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of stud 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. ini igor 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 








Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger- 
man Home and Day Sec hool for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music 
and Special Courses. Exe cellent gy mnasium. Send 
for Iilustrated Manual 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. Co-Educational, New Build- 
ings. Large Gymnasium. W ell-equipped Laborato- 
ries. Music Departments. pone courses of study. 
$200 a year. Send Ser Cata giogue. 

8S. COWELL, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 


BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE, 
Formerly School for Christian Workers, Springfield, 
Mass. A band of Student Volunteers recently ves. 
tigated and decided upon the Institution. A promi. 
nent Sunday school man says: “ A few more years of 
such careful management and it will become recog- 
nized every where as a necessity. It represents a great 
and pe idea.” Three distinct courses - —_ 
of the Departments, Bible School and Missi 
Open to men and women of rec ‘ized ability 
consecration. Fall term opens Sept. 8, Send for 
catalogue to the Sec’y, J. L. DIXON. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


Prepares boys for college or scientific school. Build- 

ings of modern construction. New Science Hall, 

seven groups of laboratories. Manual ‘training. In: 

firmary, Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 64th 

a wages Sept. 8,’97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 
rin., Worcester, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 


Christian Work. (B.Y.W.C.A.) Courses 
for Teachers, Matrons, Home-Makers, City Mission- 
aries, Pastor’s Assista tants, Y. W. C. A. See retaries, 
ete. i ea year. Address for circulars Miss L. 


SHERM Principal (formerly principal D, is 
Moody's Training | chool), 52 Berkeley Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





Academy, 


For both sexes. Prepares for 
College and Scientific Institu- 
tions. Delightful Location. 
Commodious Buildings. Full 
equipment. Terms reasonable. 
Send for Catalogue. 

DANA M. DuSsTAN, Principal. 


Tabor 


Marion, 
Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 
a 69th year Sept. 16, 1307, offering enlarged oppor- 
unities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
caeee fitting Course. Has a Clark escope, labo- 
ratory, gy mnasium, art studios, library, reading and 
music rooms, etc.; superior accommoc dations in new 
and Ms ng buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, etc.; over 20 acres of lawns and 
‘oves. Terms 3 $400 per year. Address Miss LAURA 
.WATSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER, 


“HOWARD NEMINARY 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


A Home School for Girls teat tay to 


five miles from Boston. 


Excellent care and many advan- 
tages. For circulars, address 
R. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 





prospectus. 


MASSACH USETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, ‘aie 


sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. 


Excellent advant oo in art and music, Fine 
rary, laboratory, observa’ gy a. bowling 
— a gpa sports, careful sive al training. Perfect 

y arrangements. Best ae influences. Beau- 


tify Mituated 28 miles from Bosto: 


Fall term of 63a year begins Sept. 15, 1897. Illustrated 
Address 


Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLE, President, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale(10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 


of the following points in its methods: 
1. Its special care of health. 
Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 


abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 


bowling alley and swimming-bath; no 


2. Its broadly planned course of study. 
Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 


nish the best of teachers, including many specialists ; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work ; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 


One preparatory year. Special 


3. Its homelike air and character. 
Training in self-government; limited number (many 


declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; 
comforts not stinted. 


4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 
Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 


linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 


Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 


catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATICNALIST) 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








RHODE ISLAND 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Pussint 1802. Both eoxee. On Narragansett Bay. 
Cottages. Electric light. -—— new dining hall. 
Endowed. Twelve courses. September 14. Illus- 
ted catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., — 
East Greenwich, R. I 








OHIO 








Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 


Conservatery of Music, the Academy. 


The fall term begins Sept. 22. Full information from 
treasurer. 
JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 
a) 


NEW YORK 








NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, 


Wells College. 


This thorouy rlily 
endowed = institu 
tion now stands 
among the first of 
the colleyes for 
ypuns wanen in 

his country, 
Founded in 1868 
by Henry Wells 
Esq. (originator of 
the Wells- Fargo 
| Express Co.), and 
subsequently the 
recipjent of large 

ifts from so and 
rom Mr. E:!win B. 


lege has been rapid ‘and it has been constantly broaden- 
ing its field and raising its standard until it is now unsur- 
vassed in its educational facilities. 
ntend taking a college course are invited te send for 
the prospectus of We 
a personal inspection. Addre: 


Young women who 


Is Cosege, or if possible give it 





WILLIAM EVERETT WATERS, Ph. D., Pres. 





NEw YorK, Fort EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 


w en and Girls. Established 1854. Regular 
and Elective Courses. Departments in Music, Art 
and Elocution. For illustrated catalogue address 
Jos. E. KING, D.D., President, Fort Edward, N. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR SIRLS. 


50th year. AHUCK ot College on ne tage EN 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N 





NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADESY 


Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 
Thorough business course. Open 
Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, 


64th Year. 

as Schools, 
lyear. Fallterms oy 15. 

Pricelpal, Peekskill, 








| 





| 
| 


NEw YORK, BROOKLYN. 


he Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 
138-140 Montague St., Brookiyn, 


Joarding and day school for girls. Each depart- 
meut in charge of a mpecialion, ineiiviciaet i instruction, 
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CONNECTICUT, NORWAL K. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


alk, Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academic, 
Ly College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals’ anc 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD a. coy, Headmaster. 





CONNECTICUT, NORW AL K. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls, 
“ Hillside,’ Norwalk, Conn. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other 
colleges, Advanced study in literature and lower 
College branches for special students 





CONNECTICUT, STAMFORD, 
“Miss Aiken’s” School for Girls, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


General education or preparation for col- 
lege ; large grounds in healthful situation. 
Daily drill in Miss Aiken’s method of con- 
centrated attention and memory. Certifi- 
cate admits to leading colleges. Only forty- 
five minutes from New York. 

(Mrs.) HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN. AB 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH, 


Greenwich Academy and 





Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Superior teaching. Genuine home. Careful se- 
lection of pupils. High moral and intellectual 
cultivation. Special literary training. Individual 
attention. Three graduating courses. Unusually 
healthful and attractive situation. 72d year of 
academy and 18th of Home. 

J. H. Roor, Principal. 











ILLINOIS 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


pre Ue Ay 


day crenlnge “For information a 
rett, LL. See’y, 1 Wastictee Steen thiaen 








MINNESOTA 





MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. Regular Classical. Scientific 
and Literary Courses. iberal Electives, th 
sexes. Also an Acadeiny which Lay | for any Ay 4 


and a School of Music. Thirty-first year opens 
Sept. 8. Send for Catalogue and inforniation as to 
special advantages. JAMES W. STRONG, President, 
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more needed in our country than 

it is now. We quoted with ap- 
proval last week the statement of the 
New York Evening Post that the problem 
of putting an end to lynchings in this 
country was a national problem, not a 
sectional one. The events of the past 
week confirm that opinion. It was with 
difficulty that the officers of the law in 
Albany, N. Y., last Friday, landed within 
prison walls a man charged with abduct- 
ing a child, so clamorous and violent was 
the mob, which insisted that he be lynched. 
A day or two before that the German 
market farmers of a town in Cook County, 
Ill., only a few miles from Chicago, chased, 
captured and pounded to death a German 
tramp who had assaulted the wife of one 
of their fellow-farmers. These facts show 
that there is a spirit abroad among the 
people of the North as well as those of 
the South which chafes at the law’s delays 
and insists upon immediate vengeance. 
From every quarter of New England come 
reports of assaults, murders and suicides, 
indicating that life is being held less sacred 
than it was wont to be, and that for some 
reason or other the tone of our commu- 
nity life is far from being as healthy as it 
should be. The situation calls earnestly 
to thoughtful men to find some adequate 
remedy, some moral and spiritual move- 
ment which will lift public sentiment to a 
worthier and manlier level. What should 
it be? 


Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard 
University, at the annual Ashfield dinner 
last week, gave one answer to this ques- 
tion which it will be well for us all to 
heed. Liberty has degenerated into li- 
cense, and laxity of morals has followed 
laxity of belief. The factors in our rural 
communities that formeriy contributed 
to create strong public sentiment in favor 
of law and order have weakened. Disin- 
tegrating factors have come in and are 
doing a deadly work. Professor Norton 
said that parental discipline has grown 
lax, moral training in the schools wants 
efficiency, town offivers are slack in en- 
forcing law, and the public encourages 
their negligence. The consequences are 
loafers, hoodlums, criminals. Professor 


(\ plea for the Puritan spirit was never 
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Norton’s remedy is a return to the old 
Puritan sense of sin, longing for personal 
and civic righteousness, and just severity 
and celerity in the execution of punish- 
ment by public officials. He calls for the 
banding together of the law-abiding, law- 
respecting men of every community to 
see to it that vice is suppressed, laziness 
and shiftlessness done away with, and all 
law enforced. It is not surprising to one 
who knows Professor Norton’s past to 
find him sounding a note of warning, for 
he has ever stood ready to speak frankly 
on all questions of state, not caring 
whether he was in the minority or the 
majority—in this respect emulating the 
example of his intimate friend, the late 
James Russell Lowell—but it is signifi- 
cant that a man who so distinctly stands 
for all that the word culture implies ac- 
knowledges that the timie has come in 
New England for a return to a philosophy 
of life which placed character before and 
above intellectual attainments, and made 
the right relation of every soul with its 
Maker the end to be sought by every 
man. There can be no safe and abiding 
sense of authority unless God is en- 
throned in the individual life. The only 
sure remedy for lawlessness is to be found 
in creating Christian homes, Christian 
schools and Christian communities. 


At last there seems to be a prospect 
that the questions of Congregational fel- 
lowship which have arisen from the case 
of Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown will be settled in 
the only way in which they can be set- 
tled, by a council. Dr. Brown has asked 
the Bay Conference to unite with him in 
calling a council to consider solely the 
question, Whether or not the conference 
was justified in suspending him from 
membership. The conference has ac- 
cepted his proposal, adding also the ques- 
tion, Was Rev. C. O. Brown justified in 
seeking and accepting membership in the 
Dubuque Association while under sus- 
pension? These two questions cover 
the matters of polity which are of inter- 
est to the whole denomination, and 
through their careful consideration by a 
properly selected council some permanent 
gain may yet issue from these unfortu- 
nate complications. The time, place and 
membership of the council remain to be 
settled by the two parties calling it. It 
is understood, of course, that none of the 
churches of the Bay Conference, the Du- 
buque and Chicago Associations, whose 
acts are to be passed upon, could properly 
be members of the council, which should 
be of such character and so entirely free 
from the suspicion of having been chosen 
in the interests of either party as to com- 
mand full confidence in its result. 











The honor of being-generally considered 
the leading citizen of a community is one 
to be coveted. Frequently it falls to a 
clergyman, frequently to a physician, 
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often to a jurist, sometimes to a mer- 
chant or manufacturer. It is to be noted 
that when the librarian of the city of 
Springtield, Mass., Rev. Dr. William Rice, 
died last week, The Republican said of 
him: ‘The city has had no citizen who 
contributed more constantly and wisely 
to her advancement in all the higher 
things of life, and no one who has held 
more modestly and tenaciously to right 
views.’ Here would seem to be a new 
profession coming to the front challeng- 
ing the others for the right to compete in 
the race for civic respect and gratitude. 
And why not, when you consider what an 
opportunity for usefulness and inspira- 
tion the post of town or city librarian af- 
fords? The library co-ordinating with the 
school and home may become the ally of 
the teacher and the parent; co-ordinating 
with the factory or the farm it may serve 
both the employer and employé. Fortu- 
nate is the city or town that has for its 
librarian a man or woman who is a spirit, 
not merely alargecoginamachine. And 
thrice fortunate the community which 
has a librarian who, by his or her selec- 
tion of books or advice give. to readers, 
ever sets before the people food that will 
make them rational and spiritual. 

The gravest menace to the prosperity 
which is returning to this country is the 
willingness of legislatures, state and na- 
tional, to be used for private advantage. 
In this respect they are in line with the 
legislative bodies of many of our great 
cities, like New York and Chicago, where 
schemes of shameless robbery of the pub- 
lic have often been consummated without 
disguise. It would be easy to cite in- 
stances of such legislative attempts, even 
in the recent history of Massachusetts, 
where men of high standing have served 
as lobbyists for reward. This is the rock 
looming up most threateningly in the 
course of our ship of state, which seems to 
be steering boldly towards it. Nothing 
short of a great uprising of honest citizens 
throughout the land can maintain in 
legislation a fair definition of honesty. 
The London Spectator, in making a com- 
parison between the condition of England 
and the United States, thus prts its finger 
on the core of our disease: ' 

We do not say there is no case of a bad and 
rotten monopoly here; we know that swin- 
dling companies and their dishonest “ pro- 
moters’”’ are even more general here than in 
the United States. But here the victim is 
usually the gull who believes in lying pros- 
pectuses and newspaper paragraphs; in the 
United States the whole public is made a vic- 
tim by public official participation in what 
ought to be a purely private enterprise—i. ¢., 
a “natural” evolution of capital. 








A Unitarian minister of Albany, N. Y., 
contributes to the Christian Register a 
confession, which came to him at second- 
hand, of a minister in that city who said 
that if he should preach what he believed 
he could not hold his pulpit for a month. 
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The same writer tells of another minister 
in the same city who said to a Unitarian, 
“T believe substantially as you do on 
these points; but my people expect me to 
preach along certain lines, and of course 
I have to do it.”” Wedo not, of course, 
question the truth of these statements. 
We have frequently noted similar inci- 
dents recorded in the columns of our 
contemporary; and we have been much 
impressed by the fact that ministers of 
evangelical churches who do not believe 
what they preach invariably hunt for 
Unitarians in order to make to them con- 
fession of their duplicity. It is likewise 
remarkable that the congregations of 
these ministers not only hold to their 
traditional belief with unwavering tenac- 
ity, but compel their unbelieving pastors 
to preach it acceptably and keep them 
from going over into the Unitarian fold, 
which is so ready to receive them. This 
power of orthodoxy to convince the people 
and bind their ministers seems to be a 
perpetual puzzle to Unitarians. 





The Larger Vision 


Christian experience in our time has 
circumscribed itself. Many have grown 
intensely in earnest to relieve poverty, to 
change social conditions, to elevate hu- 
manity in the name of Christ. But the 
far vision has faded. Immortality is no 
longer assumed; it is only argued. A 
prayer for the attainment of a blessed 
hereafter sounds like a survival of time- 
worn phrases. A sermon on heaven is not 
only a rarity; it seems to many to be an 
anachronism. We are persuaded that we 
experience the presence of Christ, that- 
the Holy Spirit dwells in us. We may 
realize that “now we see in a mirror, 
darkly.”” But we rarely hear of the long- 
ing to see face to face, of the triumphant 
expectation to know Christ, “even as also 
I have been known.” 

It may be that Christians in the last 
generation too much ignored the present, 
fixed their thoughts too exclusively on 
the life beyond. It is certain that the 
prevailing type of Christianity today is 
too much absorbed in the present. The 
church has lost power because Christians 
have withdrawn their gaze from the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, and from the conse- 
quences, in hell and heaven, of his judg- 
ment pronounced. Intrying to picture the 
glory of eternal blessedness without its 
contrasted misery for unrepentant sin- 
ners, men have found the vision vanish- 
ing, and in taking from present life its 
darkest fears they have robbed it of its 
brightest hopes. Faith languishes. When 
the veil falls on the future world, life is 
narrowed and cheapened. 

But if the larger vision seems strange, 
there is still a longing forit. What some 
have characterized as the Keswick School 
illustrates that.longing. The Northfield 
conferences express it and seek to an- 
swer it. The list. of topics of addresses 
being given there from day to day suggest 
a realm of thought and emotion which, 
alas! is unusual in many of the churches. 
Who would expect to find in Boston or 
New York or Chicago Saturday evening 
papers the announcement of such sub- 
jects as these for the next day’s sermons 
in prominent churches; The Rapture of 
the Saints, The Personal Reign of Christ, 
The Purifying Hope, Biblical Holiness, 
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Eternal Life and Death, A Threefold 
Resurrection? Yet no one can question 
that these were abiding themes in the 
minds of Christ and his apostles. With- 
out them the New Testament would be 
insipid. 

These themes, treated by earnest and 
able men, draw to Northfield large and 
increasing audiences. Nor are they com- 
posed of ignorant, unpractical, one-sided 
men and women. Young, educated men 
and women, active in business, at home 
in society, interested in present affairs, 
gather there in large numbers. They 
seek the larger vision. They want to 
experience closer relations with Christ. 
They would look on things unseen which 
are eternal. 

If we listen to Christ and Paul and 
John, they will tell us that it is the busi- 
ness of the Christian to cultivate this 
larger vision. We shall find that those 
who are most in Christ’s company dwell 
much on these themes. Our ideals will 
expand. Our prayers will utter more 
specific confession of sin, deeper thanks- 
giving and larger desires. The thrill of 
new experience will be felt in the prayer 
meetings and express itself in Sunday 
school teaching. If there should be less 
discussion in Christian conversation, there 
will be more praise and hope. 

It is wise for us to welcome messages 
from the world beyond sight and to en- 
courage aspirations for the clear vision of 
it. The critical mood will not discover it. 
Too often that mood is enamored of its own 
blindness. Weare willing that men should 
aspire after holiness, but when they pro- 
fess to have attained some measure of it 
we are afraid of the consequences. If 
they look toward heaven, we rejoice. Let 
us not dispute with them if they discover 
some things we have not yet seen. Nor 
may we too much occupy ourselves in con- 
sidering unwarrantable reports of things 
which others claim to have seen. To the 
sensible and profoundly spiritual setting 
forth of what has been called the Keswick 
teaching by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan on 
another page, every Christian heart will 
gratefully respond. If, as he suggests, re- 
ligious nomads exaggerate and caricature 
that teaching, our business as Christians 
is to emphasize the reality in our lives 
rather than to spend time in pointing out 
where it is counterfeited. To know God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he has sent, is 
life eternal. Whoever claims to have 
entered deeper into that knowledge than 
we should have fair consideration ac- 
corded to hisclaim. If his life confirms the 
claim, true disciples of Christ will give him 
respect and love. A single leaf dug out 
of an old grave, which claims to report 
what Jesus said, is attracting the atten- 
tion of the world. But it contains only 
an echo or two from the gospels, with two 
or three rabbinical phrases. Is the testi- 
mony of lives now experiencing closest 
fellowship with Jesus worth less to us than 
this fragment of papyrus ? 





This is the time of year for family reunions, 
and reports of them are coming in. They 
ought to be more common than they are. 
Few people,appreciate, until they attend such 
a gathering, or devote some attention to the 
study of their genealogy, how many of the 
good, and often of the great, men and women 
of the past were included among their ances- 
tors, or how many such among the living are 
related to them. The personal acquaintance- 
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ships formed and the inspiration gained at 
such a gathering are well worth taking the 
time and trouble which are involved. 





A Temperance Experiment 


It is now nearly five years since the 
dispensary law was passed in South Caro- 
lina. That law placed the sale of liquor 
exclusively in the hands of the State. It 
guaranteed that all liquors sold should be 
chemically pure. It placed. restrictions 
on their use, and provided that the profits 
of the business should be devoted to the 
public benefit. 

Many temperance laws have failed for 
lack of public interest to enforce them, 
but this law originated with Mr. Tillman, 
the foremost political leader in the State. 
On its success he staked his reputation 
as a leader. In the office of governor of 
the State he appointed the men to carry it 
out. He used the militia to support it. 
When the Supreme Court of the State de- 
cided it unconstitutional he caused it to 
be reframed by a new legislature, so that 
it should stand in the courts. He secured 
the removal of judges who seemed un- 
friendly to it, and substituted those who 
made decisions inits favor. He organized 
a constabulary which searched private 
houses and availed itself of every means 
for securing evidence against offenders. 
It is stated in the Boston Transcript that 
more than fifty men have been killed by 
constables in their struggles to enforce 
the law. 

In important respects the law has pro- 
moted temperance. An article in last 
week’s Outlook gives testimony to that 
effect from many sources. The consump- 
tion of liquor has decreased, and in many 
places drunkenness has been lessened. 
Some of the worst influences of the saloon 
have been eliminated. Yet, in spite of 
the support it has received, the law has 


proved practically a failure and its doom. 


seems to be fixed. Prohibitionists, who 
will support no legislation except that 
which provides for the entire suppression 
of liquor selling, denounced the law. — Liq- 
uor sellers resisted it and opened “blind 
tigers ’’ in almost every city and town. 
Liquor drinkers hated it and fomented 
strife between the constabulary and the 
people, many of whom the constables re- 
garded with suspicion, and subjected to 
annoyance and indignity. Insinuations 
were not wanting that the liquor dealers 
appointed by the State were untrustwor- 
thy. At last the Federal Court decided 
that liquor in original packages could be 
sold without interference by State au- 
thorities and declared that single bottles 
might be original packages. Competition 
has thus been introduced which must ulti- 
mately drive the State out of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Tillman has repeatedly de- 
clared that the Federal courts, the bar 
keepers, the preachers and the devil are 
leagued together against the law. 

In important features this law re- 
sembled the Norwegian plan for regulat- 
ing the sale of liquor, for which a trial 
has been sought in Massachusetts. The 
opposition to this plan came from the same 
incongruous sources. The Congregation- 
alist favored the passage of a bill by the 
legislature permitting the experiment to be 
tried in certain towns under certain condi- 
tions. Weshould still advocate such legis- 
lation if it were again proposed. But the 
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result of the South Carolina experiment 
mikes us less hopeful that the Norwegian 
plan would succeed, It serves as one more 
illustration of the fact that no successful 
method of restraining the liquor traffic 
has yet been discovered. Because that 
fact is admitted and because theorists 
have been unwilling to unite in any prac- 
ticable efforts to restrain it, the temper- 
ance cause is in a more discouraging con- 
dition today than it has been for many 
years. It will remain so till a new sense 
of personal responsibility for the blight 
of intemperance and a new realization of 
the lawlessness which the liquor traffic 
breeds shall unite the supporters of right- 
eousness and good order in the single pur- 
pose to abolish the saloon. 





The Lambeth Encyclical 


The combined wisdom of the Christian 
Church concerning vital questions of the 
day ought to be of great value. One 
would think it might be decisive. The 
unanimous opinion of a single branch of 
the church is of deep interest, especially 
when it claims to be superior to other 
branches because its organization was 
divinely authorized and is divinely per- 
petuated. We therefore turned with eager 
anticipation to the encyclical of the Lam- 
beth Conference. A decade had passed 
since the preceding conference was heid. 
This last assembly was composed of 
194 bishops, representing the Anglican 
Church throughout the world. They 
spent the month of July in London, 
engaged in deliberations to which the 
publie was not admitted. 

The result now appears ir a letter, 
signed on behalf’ of the conference by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the regis- 
trar and secretaries. Most of the ques- 
tions which agitate the Christian world 
were discussed. What are the conclu- 
sions of this great assembly concerning 
them? We quote a few of these conclu- 
sions. As to intemperance, the confer- 
ence solemnly declared that it “is one of 
the chief hindrances to religion in the 
great mass of our people.’”’ Concerning 
marriage and divorce there is an affirma- 
tion that marriage is ‘‘a solemn bond,” 
and a warning against ‘‘the frequency 
and facility of recourse to courts of law”’ 
for its dissolution. On industrial ques- 
tions the bishops are agreed that ‘‘ obedi- 
ence to the law of brotherhood would 
ultimately in all probability prevent many 
of the evils which attend our present 
system.” As to war and arbitration, 
“the Church of Christ can never have 
any doubt for which of the two methods 
of determining national quarrels it ought 
to strive.” 

It is unnecessary to quote further. 
These platitudes are perfectly correct. 
We find in them nothing to dispute and 
nothing to learn. The same dead level of 
safe and monotonous asseveration ex- 
tends through the entire document so far 
as questions of general interest are con- 
cerned. It only remains for some Martin 
Farquhar Tupper or Alfred Austin to turn 
the encyclical into verse, and its proper 
place in literature will be assured. 

Yet some important facts are illustrated 
by this remarkable production. It does 
not seem possible that a single bishop 
could have produced this succession of 
colorless commonplaces. They could have 
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resulted only from the discussions of many 
bishops representing many views. These 
final statements are so framed that no 
one of those represented would dissent 
from them. They show the limits of the 
power of great ecumenical bodies. These 
assemblies do not settle what is unsettled. 
Their chief service in advancing knowl- 
edge of truth lies in formulating what is 
already settled. 

The natural tendency of such a confer- 
ence, representing a great organization, is 
to seek to accomplish by authority what 
it cannot by assertion. The effort to ele- 
vate the Archbishop of Canterbury to a 
papal throne failed. But evidently the 
assembly deepened the sense of the neces- 
sity of subordinating individual opinions 
to the general mind of the Church. And 
the general mind of the Church, as ex- 
pressed in the encyclical, means little, as 
we have seen. It can have meaning 
only by centralizing influence and power. 
Steps in this direction were taken. The 
archbishop may not be pope. But he was 
authorized to appoint “a central consulta- 
tive body for supplying information and 
advice.”” Such a body, appointed by the 
primate, can hardly make itself felt at 
all without gathering authority into the 
hands of a few leaders of the Church. It 
requires little prophetic insight to mark 
the direction in which what was once the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is drifting. 

This encyclical emphasizes a suggestion 
of importance to Congregationalists. The 
value of the Lambeth Conference was, no 
doubt, great in bringing together the lead- 
ers of the Church from different parts of 
the world, in giving information concern- 
ing the whole Church, in leading some 
sections to appreciate the difficulties of 
others and in quickening the sense of 
brotherhood and unity. From time to 
time these world gatherings do much 
good. But they should not be frequent. 
They do not accomplish the business of 
the churches. They do not even, unless 
dominated by a few master minds, chron- 
icle the advance of religious thought and 
life. They quicken religious sentiment 
and promote fellowship when they occur 
once or twice in a generation, or when 
they are created by some great movement 
in which all the churches share. 





A University on Paper 


Anything said to exist on paper usu- 
ally is understood to be only a plan. It is 
not, and often is hardly likely to be, real- 
ized. But the university which Mr. J. B. 
Walker, proprietor of The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, proposes to found and of which 
Pres. E. B. Andrews, of Brown Univer- 
sity, according to report has consented to 
become the head, apparently is taking 
actual form and soon will begin opera- 
tions, although it is to be literally a uni- 
versity on paper. That is, it is to have 
no buildings, lecture halls or classrooms 
but is to be carried on chiefly, if not 
wholly, by correspondence. Its faculty 
need not dwell in any one town. Its 
students will continue to live at their 
own residences. Its work is to be home 
study, supervised by instructors who sel- 
dom, if ever, will see their pupils. Its 
purpose is to give the opportunity of com- 
pleting university courses of study to per- 
sons who cannot attend a university in 
the ordinary way. 
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The plan, as announced, seems to be 
based. upon the Chautauqua idea and to 
be merely an elaboration and expansion 
of that. It differs from that, however, in 
two important respects. _The instruction 
it offers is entirely gratuitous, and it pro- 
vides no place of assembly for its students. 
We do not see that it is necessarily to be 
condemned because it is a confessed ad- 
junct to the Cosmopolitan. The Chautau- 
quan, an excellent magazine, owes its suc- 
cess mainly to Chautauqua. 

There is solid merit in the work done 
during recent years according to the 
Chautauqua plan. Thousands of lives 
have been brightened, broadened and 
deepened. All which is possible should 
be made out of such avenues to culture. 
But too much must not be expected. 
A university on paper never can equal 
a university in the usual sense of the 
word. 

The most valuable element of the uni- 
versity experience is not drawn from 
books. It grows out of the intercourse, 
we almost might say the friction, of stu- 
dent with student. It is partly due to the 
university atmosphere, to the conscious- 
ness of association with. great historic 
names, to the impressiveness of the in- 
fluence of one great purpose, and that one 
of the noblest, upon hundreds of young 
men or women who share a common and 
inspiring life. There is an education in 
meeting upon terms of close fellowship 
with many different types of individual 
temperament and character and of social 
culture, and in personal observation of 
and acquaintance with such learned and 
often famous men as many of those who 
make up most university faculties. These 
things no university upon paper can sup- 
ply. Indeed its actual intellectual work 
must be conducted at arm’s length, so to 
speak; not only without the stimulus of 
the society of a present body of fellow- 
students but also without the magnetic 
and invaluable aid of regular personal 
intercourse with instructors. Chautau- 
qua, by its summer gatherings, at which 
many of the choicest professors of differ- 
ent universities conduct courses of study 
for large classes, in some measure affords 
the opportunity to meet this want. No 
provision of this sort appears in Mr. 
Walker’s plan. 

The peril of the university upon paper 
is that, no matter how carefully its opera- 
tions are conducted, its culture may prove 
to be only superficial. To avoid this re- 
sult is not easy in the oldest or best uni- 
versity. It will be far more difficult in 
the proposed institution. And supérfi- 
cialism is such a conspicuous evil in these 
days that any enlargement of the number 
of half-baked, shallow and, too often, 
conceited possessors of diplomas is some- 
thing to be dreaded. On the other hand 
many a student we hope will derive sub- 
stantial benefit from the carrying out of 
the proposed plan, and will be able to 
render his life much more useful to man- 
kind. It would not be surprising if one 
outcome should prove to be a consider- 
able increase in the number of students 
at the older universities. The university 
on paper may awaken in many young 
people an unconquerable desire not merely 
to pursue college courses of study but 
also to experience the charm and gain 
the advantage of actual college residence 
and fellowship. 
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The Power of Faith. The 
Impotence of Unbelief 


We often speak of the power of unbe- 
lief and in a sense it is proper to speak 
thus. Unbelief operates against faith as 
a hostile force, sometimes actively and al- 
ways at least passively opposed to it, and 
its representatives are foes not to be dis- 
regarded. Yet when faith and unbelief 
are compared the former is seen to be 
synonymous with power and the latter 
with weakness. Noris this only because 
faith is so much the mightier that in a 
direct conflict between them it is unbelief 
which must go to the wall. It also is be- 
cause unbelief involves elements of weak- 
ness Which are inherent and cannot be 
cured. 

Faith—of course we are speaking of 
Ch-istian faith—is positive and aggressive. 
Unbelief is negative and on,the defensive. 
Faith asserts. Unbelief denies. Faith 
points to its long and brilliant record of 
achievements, facts long familiar to man- 
kind andimpregnable. Unbelief is forced 
to try to explain them away. Faith 
builds up. Unbelief pulls down. Faith 
tends to broaden one’s range of view, to 
enlarge experience, strengthen the foun- 
dations of character and promote the 
symmetry and perfection of its growing 
structure. Unbelief tends to narrow and 
belittle, to promote a one-sided, abnor- 
mal development. Faith is scientific in 
method. It insists upon full data before 
making up its judgment. Unbelief is un- 
scientific. It refuses to look at spiritual 
facts from the point of view of the expert. 

Therefore, and inevitably, faith is the 
stronger of the two. And more is true. 
Faith is absolutely, as well as compara- 
tively strong, while unbelief is weak. 
Faith holds fast by and draws vigor from 
the eternal Omnipotence. Unbelief holds 
itself aloof, trusting in itself. Faith ac- 
cepts and uses the divinely ordained con- 
ditions whereby strength is received from 
God. Unbelief rejects them if it does not 
even mock at them. Faith trusts in God, 
unbelief in itself; and self-reliance, al- 
though powerful when exercised in sub- 
ordination to God and in co-operation 
with him, is pitifully feeble by itself alone. 

History indorses this comparative esti- 
mate. Faith has worked wonders in the 
world. It has made the weakest strong, 
it has doubled the effectiveness of the 
mighty, it has made the cross of Christ’s 
humiliating death the sign and symbol of 
his conquering glory. It has won land 
upon land and nation after nation. It is 
advancing with steady steps to complete 
conquest. Ithas ennobled mankind every- 
where. But what has unbelief to show 
for a record? Where are its permanent 
victories, where its blessed influence, 
where the souls which it has made great? 
What help is it ‘rendering today to the 
victims of fear, sorrow, calamity or sin? 
Who ever found comfort or help in it in 
his hour of extremity? No, it is only 
faith in God which is strength. Unbelief 
is, and must be, impotent. 





Under the shadow of recent New England 
tragedies and of possible disasters in the far 
Northwest, with what fitness the Pauls of to- 
day can reiterate the early apostle’s judgment 
as to the root of all evil, and how those who 
have coveted it have “pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows.” It is not yet 
too late for some to hear him: “ But thou, O 
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man of God, flee these things ; and follow after 
righteousness.”’ 





Current History 
The Impending Collapse of the [Massachusetts 
Benefit Life 

The insurance commissioner of the 
State of Massachusetts last week form- 
ally applied to the courts for the appoint- 
ment of receivers for the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Company, and temporary re- 
ceivers have been appointed. This com- 
pany was organized at a time when the 
legislature of the commonwealth was not 
as careful as it now is to safeguard the 
interests of policy holders. A few men, 
among them a clergyman, most of them 
veterans of the Civil War and members 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, se- 
cured the charter and immediately ap- 
pealed to a constituency especially sus- 
ceptible to their beguiling statements. 
Whether or not the principle on which 
the company attempted to do business 
was inherently faulty, we do not pretend 
to say, but that the men in control were 
vested with too great power to do as 
they pleased with the funds of the policy 
holders we do believe; and being frail, 
they succumbed to temptation and pro- 
ceeded to further their own interests. 
The result is that today the death claims 
unpaid amount to nearly a million dol- 
lars; thousands of policy holders, many 
of them veterans of the Civil War and 
not a few of them Christian clergymen, 
find themselves advanced in years and 
only able to secure reinsurance at high 
rates—physical infirmities preventing 
many of them from securing any protec- 
tion—and their policies, on which pre- 
miums have been paid for many years, 
worthless as collateral for loans or as 
assets for their heirs. We hope that pub- 
lic officials charged with the responsibility 
of protecting the people and punishing 


offenders will not fail to so investigate- 


the mismanagement of this company that 
it may be made clear as noonday why it 
collapsed and who are responsible for the 
distress it has brought to individuals and 
the disgrace it has brought upon the com- 
monwealth. It is useless, doubtless, to 
look for the meting out of retribution to 
the negligent legislators, but the former 
officials of the company certainly can be 
held responsible for their deeds, and the 
State insurance commissioner can be 
disciplined for any negligence or com- 
plicity should it be proved. 


The Imperative Need of Currency Reform 

The American Bankers’ Association, in 
session at Detroit last week, heard what 
will probably be the last official utterance 
of Mr. Eckels, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. When Mr. J. H. Eckels was nom- 
inated for this important place he was 
a comparatively unknown, young Illinois 
lawyer. Senators Sherman and Morrill 
both visited President Cleveland and en- 
deavored to dissuade him from persisting 
in keeping the nomination before the Sen- 
ate. The place had been filled so long by 
men trained to the banking business that 
they felt it was unwise to intrust so much 
responsibility to so young and so inex- 
perienced a man. But Mr. Cleveland 
knew his man, declined to withdraw the 
nomination and Mr. Eckels began to 
serve. He soon mastered not only the 
duties of his office but the history and 
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principles—so far as we can be said to 
have any principles—of our national 
finance. He speedily won the confidence 
of the banking and business world to a 
remarkable degree, and when he retires, a 
few weeks hence, to accept a lucrative 
position as manager of a great financial 
institution in New York, he will enter 
upon his work there conscious that his 
record as a public official is the most con- 
spicuously successful of any young man 
recently drafted into public life. 

This being so, his words uttered at 
Detroit last week come with all the more 
weight. Mr. Eckels is not so optimistic 
as to believe that the defeat of Mr. Bryan, 
or the ever increasing disparity in the 
value of gold and silver, or the bounteous 
harvest our farmers are now reaping, or 
the revival of industry are to be counted 
upon to save us from future financial 
crises similar to that which began in 1893 
and has lasted until the present time. 
He recognizes that our present currency 
system is one of the unfortunate burdens 
left with us by the Civil War, and he in- 
sists that its reform is a question neither 
of politics nor of political preferment, 
but rather one of “business self-preserva- 
tion,’ and should “enlist the public sen- 
timent that would bring swift punish- 
ment upon those who attempt to make it 
the plaything of party desires and the 
subject of mere political oratory.” He 
asserts, what no one can deny, that 


nowhere in any nation of equal importance 
is there to be found a currency and financial 
system so inadequate for the purposes to be 
accomplished as here. It presents in its cir- 
culation feature the singular spectacle of nine 
different kinds of currency, all except two of 
which are directly or indirectly dependent 
upon the credit of the United States. The 
Treasury Department established by it is the 
greatest banking institution in the land, 
clothed with the least powers for self-preser- 
vation and beneficial action. One statute re- 
quires the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
deem the legal tender notes in coin on presen- 
tation, and another compels him to pay them 
out that they may return again and again for 
redemption. Upon every hand the laws of 
the land make it an embarrassment to the 
profitable conduct of the business affairs of 
the country. It adds to the embarrassment 
by the forced inflation of the volume of the 
circulating medium at one time and the forced 
contraction through the operation of the sub- 
treasury system at another. Its only source 
of strength lies in the believed forbearance of 
attack upon its solvency by those who hold its 
obligations. Designing to have banks, cre- 
ated under it and subject to governmental 
supervision, supply the currency needs of the 
country, it still insists on competing with 
them in their note-issuing functions, and pre- 
vents, through tax and other barriers which 
the laws erect, accomplishing the very pur- 
pose for which they were brought into being. 


And yet we fear that there is no sincere 
disposition among the leaders of the 
party now in power to squarely face this 
problem and attempt to solve it at the 
next session of Congress. Yet we know 
that it only needs pressure from business 
men throughout the country to force the 
Republican leaders to be courageous and 
wise. It is true that a degree of prosper- 
ity under present conditions can be at- 
tained, so long as a right-minded Execu- 
tive is in the presidential chair and the 
balance of trade is in our favor, but the 
prosperity is not so great as it would be 
were our currency system simple, sound 
and flexible, and its foundation firmly 
laid in an explicit legislative order bind- 
ing us to a gold standard. 
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The Change of Attitude toward Silver 

The Lowa Republican State convention 
last week asserted the same views re- 
specting gold and silver coinage which 
were set forth in the national platform 
last fall. This was to be expected; but 
jt should be noted that at the Middle-of- 
the-Road Populist convention, held in the 
same State last week, the representative 
utterances placed less emphasis 6n the 
free coinage of silver and more stress 
upon the iniquity of the competitive sys- 
tem and the necessity of abolishing trusts 
and corporations. Thus the chairman 
of this convention said: ‘‘No party can 
ever succeed upon a single silver issue, 
for its inadequacy to relieve society of its 
stricken condition is apparent. The free 
coinage of silver would increase the vol- 
ume of money and raise prices, but would 
destroy no trusts, no monopolies and in 
no wise deprive corporations of their 
enormous absorbing powers. In fact, 
could they but realize it, it would increase 
them.” Ex-Governor Boies of Iowa, be- 
ginning the Democratic campaign in the 
same State last week, admitted that he 
had given up the hope of ever seeing sil- 
ver freely coined in this country in a 
ratio of 16 to 1 with gold. Nor does he 
now seem certain that it would be desir- 
able, although in the memorable cam- 
paign of last fall he was one of the 
stanchest of the advocates of free silver. 
The most feasible plan, under the present 
circumstances, he considers to be that 
which was recommended by Secretary 
Windom in 1889, which, to quote Mr. 
Windom’s own words, was this: 


Issue treasury notes against silver bullion 
at the market price of silver when deposited, 
payable on demand in such quantities in silver 
bullion as will equal in value at the date of 
presentation the number of dollars expressed 
on the face of notes at the market price of 
silver, or in gold, at the option of the Govern- 
ment, or in silver dollars, at the option of the 
holder. 


These declarations indicate how rapidly 
present trade and agricultural conditions 
are changing the attitude of the men who 
for various reasons supported Mr. Bryan 
last fall. 

That the unprecedented recent decline 
in the value of silver is bringing a crisis 
in the affairs of Mexico is apparent from 
the reports which come from the Mexican 
capital relative to the conferences which 
President Diaz and his advisers are hold- 
ing now, and the devices to which Mex- 
ican merchants are resorting in order to 
adjust themselves to the new, and by no 
means agreeable, conditions. Mexican 
credit abroad is so high that she will 
probably be able to make better terms 
with her creditors than she could other- 
wise, if she decides to make the change 
from silver to the gold standard, and the 
conditions of her domestic industry and 
trade are such that she can resist the 
pressure for a change longer than a na- 
tion less fortunately situated could. Pres- 
ident Diaz is a man of such unusual abil- 
ity and resource that he may be counted 
upon to use every possible means to 
weather the storm and bring the ship of 
state through with least damage possible. 
A hint of what Mexico will try to do is 
found in the statement that at a cabinet 
meeting last week the government decided 
to investigate immediately the practi- 
cability of inducing gold miners from all 
parts of the world to come to Mexico and 
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seek gold, which is known to abound 
there in large quantities. Exempted from 
all taxation and aided in other ways by 
the state, the only provision which the 
government would enforce would be that 
the gold should not leave the country, 
but be deposited in the federal treasury 
and paid for in silver at the current rate 
of exchange on the day of deposit. 
President Faure’s Visit to Russia 

The former tanner and present success- 
ful business man now president of the 
French republic, M. Felix Faure, set 
forth for Russia last week, cheered by 
the Parisian crowd and carrying with 
him the assurance that France as a whole 
is loyal to Russia and disposed to adhere 
to the more or less definite compact that 
makes the Dual Alliance so formidable. 
There are those in France who feel that 
France has reaped but little from the 
alliance with Russia and need not expect 
to do much more than glean after Russia 
in the future. But they are in the minor- 
ity and unable to influence officials or 
sway public opinion. Indeed, if we are 
to believe M. de Pressensé¢, the foreign 
editor of Le Temps, which is the recog- 
nized official organ in Paris, who writes 
a most significant article in the August 
Nineteenth Century on The Future Rela- 
tions of France, Russia and Great Britain, 
France is not only wedded to the compact 
with Russia, and that for no sentimental 
but rather rational reasons, but she is 
likely, in certain contingencies, to consent 
to the formation of a new Triple Alliance, 
in which the Power that conquered her 
less than a generation ago may be ad- 
mitted. M. de Pressensé denies that the 
Franco-Russian Alliance is an instrument 
of revenge, and asserts that it is an alli- 
ance “not of war, but of peace; not of 
revenge, but of equilibrium; that its end 
is to make Europe again a reality; to give 
a counterpoise to the too preponderating 
power of Germany and her confederates; 
to put the security of the world on a 
broader and steadier basis than the good 
will of a leading potentate.” He points 
out that while Germany and England are 
becoming estranged, Germany is con- 
stantly renewing her advances to France, 
and while indisposed to ignore “the im- 
mense and nearly insuperable difticulties 
which prevent the prompt acceptance of 
these flattering attentions,” and while 
admitting that for a long time yet “a 
statesman in France who should deliber- 
ately accept the friendship of Germany 
and make gratuitous love to the German 
emperor would be buried under public 
contempt,” he then proceeds to say: ‘‘ How- 
ever, time flows; years go by; the genera- 
tions come and go; circumstances may 
arise where the Franco-Russian couple 
may feel obliged to strike a bargain with 
the German tempter. For England this 
prospect is worthy of a moment of reflec- 
tion.”” These utterances come from a jour- 
nalist of such exalted personal character 
and such sources of information that 
they have seriously impressed those Eng- 
lish journalists and political leaders who 
realize how Great Britain’s prestige has 
waned within a decade and ‘how serious 
is the situation which she faces. And well 
they may. 
The Situation in the East - 

For a time last week the outlook on the 
frontier of northwestern India was not a 
pleasant one for the British. But the 
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rapid mobilization of the British forces, 
the dash and courage of the British offi- 
cers and native troops soon suppressed 
the uprising of the hillsmen, and there 
seemed to be a cessation of hostilities. 
As we go to press, however, there come 
reports of a renewal of the fighting, a gen- 
eral uprising of the Afridis and their suc- 
cess in capturing two forts held by the 
British at the entrance to the Khybu pass. 
If the British forces have suffered a re- 
verse, if is more than probable that there 
will be outbreaks of the discontented in 
India itself, for letters from missionaries, 
British officials and all disinterested ob- 
servers tell the same story of discontent 
and smoldering sedition. Convinced that 
much of this is due to the incitement of 
responsible leaders of Islam, the British 
officials are not hesitating to act accord- 
ingly, and last week the edict went forth 
that, until further notice, two Mohamme- 
dan journals published in Constantinople, 
Sabah and Malumat, are prohibited from 
circulating in India. Notwithstanding 
the ameer of Afghanistan’s explicit de- 
nial of any complicity in the recent upris- 
ing of the border tribes and the hillsmen, 
he is under suspicion and will, if found 
guilty, in due time be disciplined by Great 
Britain. 

Our minister to Turkey, Mr. Angell, ar- 
rived in Constantinople last week; just in 
time to witness the excitement caused by 
the explosion of bombs fired by Arme- 
nians, and the stirring scenes that fol- 
lowed their attempt to bring on a conflict 
between the Christian and Moslem popula- 
tions. Others of the same band of reck- 
less and violent agitators announce sim- 
ilar demonstrations soon unless Europe 
interferes to save the Christian subjects 
of the sultan. Consequently the tension 
is strained in the city, and there is no tell- 
ing what a day may bring forth. Kurfdish 
outrages on the Turco-Persian frontier 
are happening frequently, and while little 
news is coming to the world from Ar- 
menia, those best informed are apprehen- 
sive of fresh massacres as soon as winter 
sets in. 

Certain Athenians are said to be clam- 
oring for a renewal of the war between 
Greece and Turkey, but King George and 
the responsible leaders have been taught 
a lesson, and there is no likelihood of such 
a wild proposition bearing fruit. Letters 
to London journals from their corre- 
spondents in Thessaly and Greece tell of 
a deplorable condition of affairs, business 
being at a standstill in Greece, and vio- 
lence being the order of the day in Thes- 
saly. Lord Salisbury is credited now with 
having plucked up courage enough to lay 
down the ultimatum that Great Britain 
will not consent, whether Greece pays the 
indemnity or not, to have the Turkish 
troops remain in Thessaly, and for taking 
this position he is being censured by the 
Russian and German press. Whether he 
will persist in this position, even if it 
cause a breaking up of the so-called Con 
cert of the Powers and the formation of 
a coalition against Great Britain, remains 
to be seen. He probably will not, but if 
he should he would be supported by pub- 
lic opinion at home. It is now known 
that the demand for the rectification of 
the frontier between Thessaly and Greece, 
to which the Powers have consented, 
gives Turkey control of all the strategic 
points and puts Greece entirely at the 
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merey of Turkey should she at any time 
decide to invade. 
NOTES 

Ethan Allen Hitcheock of St. Louis, great- 
grandson of the famous Ethan Allen, is to be 
United States minister to Russia. He is a 
merchant. 

Japan has accepted Hawaii’s proposition to 
arbitrate, but the exact scope of the arbitra- 
tion is yetunknown. Statistics just published 
show that the United States is fast forging to 
the front as the leading exporter of wheat, 
cotton, machinery, manufactured goods and 
petroleum to Japanese markets. 

The Kentucky Negro recently pardoned by 
Governor Bradley for killing a member of the 
mob that tried to lynch him is to bring civil 
suits against the farmers who were in the mob. 
He will have the support of influential white 
Kentuckians, who hope in this way to estab- 
lish a precedent which will have a deterrent 
effect. 

The visit of the Duke and Duchess of York 
to Ireland has given the Irish people an op- 
portunity to show how courtedus they can be 
to those who represent the sovereign and may 
some day wield authority themselves, and yet, 
by so doing, not change one iota their polit- 
ical and economie creeds, adherence to which 
makes Ireland the thorn in the British body 
politic. 

The next time a henchman of Mr. Platt’s 
visits President McKinley on Sunday after- 
noon and endeavors to settle some disputed 
point in the workings of the schemes which 
Mr. Platt is noted for generating on Sunday, we 
hope that Mr. McKinley will show him to the 
door, not listen to him, even though he be a 
congressman and a former editor of the New 
York Tribune. 

The exact condition of affairs in the German 
empire today may, perhaps, be best described 
by quoting a recent conversation between an 
English eritie and a south German scholar. 
The Englishman used the phrase, “‘ the unifi- 
cation of Germany.”’ The south German re- 
plied, bitterly: ‘‘ You mean the expansion of 
Prussia, and that is coming to mean the de- 
struction of the German empire.”’ 

Twenty-seven striking West Virginia miners, 
who had violated the injunction issued by 
Judge Jackson, were adjudged guilty of con- 
tempt of court last week by Judge Goff and 
sentenced to imprisonment for three days in 
the Harrison County jail. Judge Goff held 
that they had no right to gather on the public 
highways in the vicinity of the mines and 
there attempt to influence non-striking miners. 

Next week we expect to give a report of the 
interesting and significant meetings, just held 
at Detroit and Toronto, of the American and 
British Associations for the Advancement of 
Science. During the past week the several 
hundred delegates to the British Association 
have been honored in many ways by the 
Canadians. Some of the more eminent of 
them have received degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Last Saturday many of 
them visited Niagara for the first time, where 
the great plant for generating electricity 
rivaled the Falls in interest. 

The transfer of the Steinway piano business 
to an English syndicate, and the Walter Baker 
chocolate business to a Boston syndicate, the 
former for $6,000,000 and the latter for $5,000,- 
000, shows what great properties were devel- 
oped by the late William Steinway and Henry 
L. Pierce. Now the question is, Will the em- 
ployés of the corporations be dealt with as 
justly and generously as they were by their late 
employers? Will the standard of workman- 
ship be as high and the quality of the product 
as superior as it has been in the past? 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and the daughter of 
Jefferson Davis joined in an appeal to the 
pope last week, asking for his interference in 
behalf of a young Cuban woman, Sejforita 
Cisneros, who was reported as condemned to 
exile in a Spanish penal colony in Africa for 
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giving aid to the Cuban rebels. General Wey- 
ler denies that this is so. This action does 
credit to the hearts of these women, and has 
been imitated by other eminent American 
women, some of whom have made their appeal 
directly to the queen regent of Spain. How 
significant it is to find these women, repre- 
senting so typically the North and the South, 
the old slavery and the anti-slavery forces, 
joining in an appeal for the relief of a fellow- 
woman whom they have never seen and knew 
nothing of a few weeks ago. 

A member of the Canadian Northwest 
mounted police staff, just returned from the 
Yukon gold fields, was asked last week, ‘* What 
will become of the many large parties who 
have just started for the Klondike, both from 
Canada and the United States?” 

“Ah, what, indeed! Only a comparatively 
few will ever reach their destination, and the 
question is, How will this few be received when 
they get there? If they are in any way defi- 
cient, if they are likely to become a burden 
upon the miners, the latter will probably thrust 
them out.’’ 

“What, to starve?” 

*“Well, self-preservation ‘is the first law of 
nature. You may be sure this law will be in 
active operation on a gold field, which brings 
out the passions of men in all their intensity.”’ 

All students of American penal institutions 
and methods have for a long time known that 
the condition of the Southern prison pens was 
a disgrace to the South and the nation. It is 
gratifying, therefore, to know that Georgia, 
the most progressive of the Southern States, 
is stirred to indignation by the report of a 
special commission appointed by Governor 
Atkinson last spring to investigate the condi- 
tion of the convict camps of the State. The 
commission report a condition of affairs worse 
than that in Siberia, and Governor Atkinson 
is credited with the determination to report 
the matter to the Georgia legislature imme- 
diately, in a message which will call for 
prompt prosecution of the contractors, who 
have starved, beaten and killed the wards of 
the State. It is hoped that, notwithstanding 
the wealth and political power of the con- 
tractors, they will meet the fate they deserve, 
and that Georgia’s action will incite her sister 
States to act. 

September wheat sold at $1.05 and cash 
wheat at $1.11 per bushel last Saturday. Ex- 
perts estimate that with a wheat crop of from 
450,000,000 to 500,000,000 bushels, selling for 
from thirty-five to forty cents per bushel more 
than it did a year ago, the increase in cap- 
ital which the American wheat grower can 
reckon upon as the result of present peculiar 
conditions throughout the world will make 
him wealthier than he has been at any 
time since 1891. The result is already seen in 
the increase of deposits in Western banks, 
the cancellation.of mortgages, and the orders 
which retail and wholesale merchants through- 
out the country are receiving for goods. The 
conditions are such at the present time that 
most of this appreciation in the value of his 
product will benefit the farmer and not the 
middleman. From the wheat grower’s stand- 
point the rise in the price of wheat, of course, 
is naught but a subject for congratulation, but 
the consumer of flour in this country already 
is forced to realize that flour per barrel now 
eosts $1.25 more than it did a month ago, and 
in France the poor are clamoring because the 
price of bread has risen. 


In Brief 


This number of The Congregationalist will 
not, we trust, be found to carry signs that it 
has been issued in the vacation season. Among 
the good things presented, we hope every 
reader wil! enter into the full meaning of Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan’s description of the Kes- 
wick teaching as given at Northfield. The 
article of Dr. D. C. Greene, with Mr. Pettee’s 
letter from Japan, gives an interesting and 
not discouraging view of present religious 
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conditions in that country. Gerald Stanley 
Lee gives an experimental view of John Calvin 
which will move others to take a fresh look at 
him. Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt has an uplift. 
ing message for perplexed souls. The Read- 
ers’ Forum illustrates some things said edito- 
rially. Other features will be found to be of 
no less interest than these, showing what is 
going on in the world as affecting the progress 
of the kingdom of God. 





The inventor of the lucifer match, Sir Isaac 
Holden, died last week in England at the age 
of ninety-two. Is it possible that such a neces- 
sity as the match has been known only during 
one man’s lifetime? 





Three men, one a baron, were put on trial 
in Paris last week for causing by their care- 
lessness the awful charity ‘bazar fire last 
May. They do such things better abroad. 
No one in Boston has yet been brought to trial 
for the explosion last spring, which killed 
pedestrians and passengers in cars and cabs 
traversing Boylston and Tremont Streets. 





A medical student in Warsaw, Russia, has 
just passed his final examination, taken his 
degree and begun practice in that city. He is 
seventy-five years old and was matriculated 
more than lialf a century ago. Thirty-two 
years of the intervening time he has been an 
exile at hard labor in Siberian mines. Such 
courage and endurance honor humanity. 





If we were replying to the occasional sub- 
scriber who threatens to stop his subscription 
unless we limit ourselves to his views of the 
tariff or prohibition or some other political or 
theological question, we should like to quote 
freely from Prof. Josiah Royce’s letter, from 
which we print an extract on another page. 
It is as appropriate a plea for the responsi- 
bility of editors as of teachers. 





A Sunday school in Wichita, Kan., last Sun- 
day was conducted by means of telephones 
and megaphones, the superintendent who used 
them being confined to his house by an acci- 
dent. If he could have seen the expressions 
of interest in the faces of the children, he 
might have made a speech on the relations 
between science and religion as accurate as 
the average sermon on that subject. 





Mr. D. L. Moody preached twice in Boston 
last Sunday. The morning audience crowded 
Tremont Temple. It is safe to say that no other 
congregation in the city that day was so large 
as his. His simple and homely enforcement 
of truths of human experience is as effective 
as ever. He made Elijah and Ahab as real as 
though they were now living in Boston; and 
he brought home to every one’s conscience the 
necessity of repentance and confession of sin. 





A recent correspondent—one of a class—re- 
quests us to furnish her material on a given 
subject, in these words: ‘Please send as 
many ideas as possible, as it seems to me a 
difficult subject.” “‘ Difficult subjects ” are not 
wanting in an editorial office. Among them are 
numberless persons who address letters to us 
requiring an answer but who invariably 
neglect to inclose a stamp. It would not be 
hard to guess what would be the first idea we 
should like to inculcate in such eases. 





Réntgen ray apparatus has been used with 
success in examining baggage in French cus- 
tom houses. It revealed boxes of cigars 
packed in samples of cloth, jewelry stowed 
away inside of hats and hat boxes and fire- 
arms tucked away in old rugs. If the pro- 
vision of our new tariff law for tourists 
is not to encourage lying by those who seek 
to protect themselves from what they be- 
lieve is injustice, then our custom houses must 
be equipped with Réntgen ray appliances. 





A minister of a church of the Christian de- 
nomination was recently holding revival meet- 
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in Being threatened with 
personal violence, he laid a pistol on each 
side of the Bible in the pulpit and dared op- 
posers to express themselves. Later in the 
exercises some boys made a disturbance. 
The preacher seized a pistol and fired at them, 
killing a little girl who was sleeping in her 
mother’s arms. We fear that that preacher 
was more familiar with dime novels than with 
his Bible. 


ines in Concord, Ind, 





Those who fear that the possession of the 
Hlawaiian Islands by the United States would 
result in the adoption of a new policy and in- 
yolve great expense in defending territory so 
distant are probably not aware of the fact that 
the United States already includes in its pos- 
sessions a number of islands, several of which 
are farther from our shores than Hawaii. 
There are sixty islands in the Pacific Ocean 
which have been annexed to this country ac- 
cording to act of Congress passed more than 
forty years ago. 





Private letters bring reassuring news re- 
specting Dr. Parkhurst, who is spending the 
summer at or near Vevay on Lake Geneva, a 
favorite resort of his. He has not been able 
to indulge in mountain climbing as in previ- 
ous years, but a recent wheel ride of thirty 
miles in a day and another day’s tramp of 
twelve miles testify to the return of much of 
his former strength. He is not expected 
back until quite late in the autumn. May he 
soon regain that old-time vigor and enthusi- 
asm with which he has hitherto so valiantly 
fought the world, Platt and Tammany. 





Into the memoirs of the old Congregational 
House something about the meanderings and 
wanderings of strangers through its long, 
dark, crooked corridors must surely go. It 
is not at all unusual for the inmates of the 
present building to be “held up”’ in some cor- 
ner of this shady maze by a bewildered trav- 
eler, who found his way into the house without 
difficulty but needs a set of guideboards to help 
him out. It is noticeable, too, that some who 
on their first visit finally reach the top floor by 
the elevator inquire for the staircase for an 
exit. Not to pronounce judgment upon other 
of its characteristics, the occupants of the 
house thoroughly believe in the safety of the 
“ith”? 





Certain women have been saying in the 
daily press that a living salary is better for a 
woman than a husband. That depends upon 
the husband. The most outspoken among 
these correspondents mentions a woman who 
‘‘gave up a $600 salary in order to marry a 
six-cent man.’’ No wonder that she was dis- 
appointed. But it is seldom difficult to form a 
fairly correct idea of that sort of a man before 
marrying. In her ease the generalization is 
too sweeping. She blundered not in marry- 
ing at all but in not exercising ordinary wis- 
dom in her choice of ahusband. It may well 
be added that almost every clandestine mar- 
riage turns out badly. One or two additional 
instances of divorce following secret wed- 
dings have just been reported. When young 
people subordinate supposed romance to the 
dictates of common sense in relation to matri- 
mony, their experience usually proves satis- 
factory. 





It would be a sad pleasure to us to do honor 
to every member of a Congregational church 
who has entered into eternal rest by printing 
some record of his life and service. But we 
regret to say that few not personally ac- 
quainted with these brethren would read their 
obituaries. In editing the paper we are under 
obligation to furnish material which, accord- 
ing to our judgment, will interest the largest 
number of our readers. Therefore we feel 
compelled to assign only a limited space to 
obituary notices, and for this space we charge 
ten cents per line. But for these limitations 
we should have far greater difficulty than we 
now have in satisfying our subscribers who 
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desire to see honorable mention of their 
friends who have passed away. Biographical 
notices of public men who have died, inelud- 
ing Congregational ministers, are printed as 
news matter. These we usually write our- 
selves, but we are glad to receive information 
of general interest concerning them. 





Staff Correspondence 
FROM JAPAN 
America and Hawaii 

A Chauvinistic Japanese writer sums 
up the situation thus: “Her (Japan’s) de- 
sire is simply to make Hawaii a stepping- 
stone for her future trade with the two 
American continents. The Americans 
need not cherish any anxiety about ‘ Asi- 
atic ascendency’ and the ‘political ambi- 
tions’ of the leading Japanese. . . . There 
are two opinions in Japan with regard to 
the protest against the American annexa- 
tion of Hawaii: One opposes the annex- 
ation itself and the other objects to its 
consequences. The latter would agree to 
the annexation if all the rights, both 
treaty and constitutional, now enjoyed 
by the Japanese were preserved after the 
annexation. We are inclined to favor this 
view, but we fear that this would be im- 
possible. . The Hawaiian question, 
which was happily shelved some time 
ago by the ardent efforts of some noble- 
hearted Americans, again looms forth. 
We hope the same Americans will con- 
sider the matter gravely, and not disgrace 
their own morality on the one hand, nor 
disturb the peace of the Pacific on the 
other.” 

In general, however, it may be said that 
the excitement is rapidly dying down, and 
Japan will good naturedly accept what- 
ever decision is reached at Washington on 
Hawaii and the tariff. 


The Annual [leeting of the [lission 

The American Board’s Japan Mission 
held its annual meeting, as usual, at 
Kobe, July 7-13. It may be character- 
ized in a word as pre-eminently spiritual 
and practical; also cautiously but cour- 
ageously aggressive in its decisions. Dr. 
J. L. Atkinson and Rev. W. L. Curtis 
were moderators, and Dr. J. H. De For- 
est of Sendai the preacher. Sec. R. E. 
Speer of the Presbyterian Foreign Board, 
together with his wife and a traveling 
companion, spent a part of one day with 
us and delivered a most helpful address. 
That party are now at Karnizawa, a sum- 
mer resort north of Tokyo, where a mis- 
sionary conference is insession. Another 
pleasant and profitable feature of the 
gathering was union services with the 
Presbyterian Mission South, in session 
at the same time a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, while a unique feature of the meet- 
ing was the large place given to ladies. 
Counting only those persons on the field, 
the mission is now smaller than at any 
previous time since 1884, numbering at 
present but, thirteen men and twenty-eight 
women. Three of the latter were unable 
to be present. The sex line was pretty 
thoroughly obliterated, so much so in 
fact that two committees were composed 
entirely of women, and a woman—Miss 
Searle of Kobe College—was elected vice- 
chairman for the coming year and a mem- 
ber of the mission’s standing committee. 
In this as well as other ways the Japan 
Mission of the American Board tries to 
keep up with the procession in these 
quick-stepping days. 
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A Policy of Contraction 

The mission, crippled in numbers and 
hampered by financial restrictions, felt 
itself ground between the millstones of 
opportunity and inability. It therefore 
reluctantly decided to contract its field a 
little in order to do more efficient service 
in the remaining parts. Kumamoto was 
the station temporarily sacrificed for the 
general good. A partial rearrangement 
of forces, including those expected back 
in the fall, was made, one family being 
assigned to Maebashi, to take the place of 
Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, whose withdrawal 
from the work we all regret but which 
‘under the circumstances was a clear ne- 
cessity. Another family was asked to 
locate on the island of Shikoku, where 
one lady has too long held the fort alone; 
while a third family was assigned to 
Tottori on the north coast, where at pres- 
ent, aside from one missionary family, 
three Japanese evangelists, one Bible 
woman and a small girls’ school, the 
people of a whole prefecture ‘‘have no 
human means of being given the gospel.” 
Two new ladies were asked for the Hyuga 
field and one for Kobe College. This was 
surely a very modest request for these 
days of widely opened doors of useful- 
ness. 

The mission voted to start a theological 
class at Kyoto as soon as promising stu- 
dents can be secured. The Doshisha was 
quietly ignored, no advances having yet 
been made by the trustees looking toward’ 
renewed co-operation with us. Personal 
relations between the missionaries and 
the members of the new administration 
are exceedingly pleasant, but neither side 
yet sees its way to anything like organic 
connection. More time is needed to test 
the power and purpose of the new pres- 
ident and his associates. 


The Future of the [lission 

As for the mission, it has an increas- 
ingly deepening conviction of being ur- 
gently needed in this country for another 
term of years, and by acting in accordance 
with that conviction is slowly but steadily 
regaining some of its lost leadership. Not 
for years, if ever, have our best mission- 
aries been more in demand, or more heav- 
ily weighted with work, than at the pres- 
ent time. 

Critical Attacks 

Japan is under fire at many points. 
The anti-foreign or, to be more exact, pro- 
Japanese spirit, so prevalent at times the 
past few years, has aroused on the part of 
foreigners a very critical attitude toward 
Japanese. Measured not by provincial, 
but by world-accepted standards of hon- 
esty and fair dealing, Japanese merchants 
and church members, officials and coolies, 
patriots and professors are found to be 
wanting. 

Japanese, more than missionaries, are 
on trial just at present. The testing proc- 
ess, though severe, is timely, and lovers 
of this fascinating corner of the far East 
may rest assured that whatever becomes 
of individuals the nation will survive; 
whatever happens to particular schools or 
churches or prominent persons, the gen- 
eral cause of education, of religion and of 
genuine modern culture will go forward 
to a large fulfillment. And foreign mis- 
sionaries are still needed and desired to 
hasten this fuller coming of God’s king- 
dom in Japan. 

Kobe, July 23. Rh | ph 38 
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Mr. Morgan, whose 
successful work at Mr. 
Moody’s Northfield 
conferences was de- 
seribed by our corre- 
spondent last week, is 
a young man, thirty- 
three years old, who 
> began his career as a 
teacher, then was an 
evangelist for three 
years, and then became 
pastor of rural Non- 
conformist churches in Staffordshire, Eng. 
Called to the Westminster Road Congre- 
gational Chureh in Birmingham, his minis- 
tration there doubled its membership. Last 
winter he was called from Birmingham to the 
New Court Congregational Church in Tolling- 
ton Park, London, where Richard Baxter for- 
merly officiated. This is Mr. Morgan’s second 
visit to the United States. 





In view of the fact that I have been one 
of the speakers at the recent Northfield 
Conference, and, moreover, that I am a 
Congregational minister, I have been 
asked to write an article for The Congre- 
gationalist stating “precisely what the 
Keswick teaching is.”’ 

I must, first of all, state that I have 
never attended the great convention which 
is held year by year in that most delight- 
ful of English districts, neither have I 
come into contact very closely with any 
of the teachers connected therewith, so I 
am in no sense a “Keswick man.” Rev. 
George H. C. Macgregor, M. A., the pastor 
of Adolph Saphir’s old church in London, 
with whom I have been working side by 
side through the Northfield meetings, was, 
prior to this time, almost a stranger to me. 
I had heard him deliver one address in the 
old country; he had hever heard me. The 
only time we had met was at my house by 
special arrangement after we found that 
Mr. Moody had invited us both to this 
conference. Wethenspent about an hour 
together, and met again—at Northfield. 

I have occupied this amount of space 
in this way in order that I may protest 
against the phrase “Keswick teaching.” 
It may be a convenient label, but I am 
convinced itis ill advised. There are thou- 
sands of persons who are deeply moved in 
the matter of true spiritual living, and are 
claiming and entering into the fullness of 
blessing which is their birthright in Christ, 
who are not connected with Keswick and 
have never made a pilgrimage thither; 
and this labeling of truth with a local 
name has in it an element of danger, in 
that it may degenerate into the worship 
of “ Nehushtan,” and it also alienates the 
sympathy of many who are deeply anxious 
concerning these great matters. 

Having said so much, let me proceed to 
say how profoundly grateful to God I am 
for the definite teaching which is given at 
Keswick year by year, and also at conven- 
tions held annually at Southport by our 
Wesleyan friends, and at Star Hall, Man- 
chester, under the direction of Mrs. Cross- 
ley, since her beloved husband, Mr. Frank 
Crossley, has been taken to his rest; and a 
host of others, some for a week, others for 
a day, through the length and breadth of 
our land. It is not for me now to speak 
of the history of this movement. It is 
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with us as one of the established facts of 
the present outlook and as one of the 
greatest factors in our religious life. Of 
course it has gathered in its progress the 
percentage of religious nomads, whose 
ears are ever itching for a new thing, and 
who settle down upon pastors and churches 
with their latest fad and a supreme evi- 
dence of their own carnal nature. That 
being granted, it remains evident that the 
movement in itself is a mighty power for 
good in the land, ministers, officers, mem- 
bers everywhere being completely trans- 
formed and rendered glad, forceful men 
and women in their day and generation. 

What then is this teaching? It is not 
a new theory, but a simple revival of the 
preaching of New Testament Christian- 
ity. The ideal of Christian living is ex- 
alted by a return to the apostolic concep- 
tion of the “calling of God”’ for his peo- 
ple, as revealed in Christ, and then the 
truth is insisted on—that in spite of all 
apparent difficulties that ideal may be 
realized in the life of the believer through 
the ministry of the Holy Spirit. In the 
Northfield Conference the morning ses- 
sions were given up to Mr. Macgregor 
and myself. We proceeded upon very 
definite lines of instruction, and by indi- 
cating those lines I may best give you the 
scheme of teaching and a statement of 
the position many of us occupy. 

We began with addresses which dealt 
with the subject of sin as still so fearfully 
evident in the lives of hundreds and thou- 
sands of professing Christians. Pride, 
bitterness, clamor, evil-speaking, greed, 
passion, and a host of other evil things 
are confessedly present, and, alas! are 
often excused as being infirmities, and 
necessary. In many cases other forms of 
actual immorality have been hidden away 
in the life, tolerated and excused to one’s 
self. Against all these we brought the 
clear teaching of the New Testament that 
such life is contrary to the will of God, 
and works untold harm in the individual 
and the church. When Christian people 
calmly view these things in the light of 
the Word of God, there must of necessity 
follow a very deep sense of the unworthi- 
ness of such -life, and then comes the 
sense of weakness and inability to live 
the overcoming life. To that sense of 
sin and weakness it is possible to declare 
the possibilities of the Christ life in all 
their blessedness. Until the conscience 
of the believer is fully aroused to the ab- 
solute uaworthiness and wrong of the life 
that tolerates the principle that crucified 
Jesus Christ, there can be no statement 
of the way of blessing. That being 
granted, we declare the one act of the 
soul seeking blessing to be that of utter 
and absolute abandonment to the will of 
God in the renunciation of all known 
evil, the surrender of the entire being to 
him, and simple faith that he will per- 
form what he is able and has promised. 

So far we have indicated the action of 
man. Now we go on to consider all the 
blessedness of the work of God in the 
soul surrendered. The full coming of the 
Holy Spirit is first in the character of fire, 
cleansing and purifying the life. At this 


point let it be clearly stated, we do not_ 
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teach sinless perfection. That a person 
here is so transformed into the image of 
Christ as to be unable to sin, or as to be 
freed from the possibility of sinning, we do 
not believe to be warranted by Scripture. 
We do believe, however, that the Spirit 
purifies, and then takes full possession of 
the whole being, flowing into every avenue 
of the life, illuminating and energizing, 
and that the soul so purified and possessed 
need no more actually commit willful sin. 

This is not finality. It is simply the 
condition for advancement in the Chris- 
tian life. The Holy Spirit actually in 
possession of his own is now unhindered 
in his blessed work of transforming us 
into likeness to Christ, and so we are 
changed from glory to glory, and every 
day should see some advancement, some 
growth into him who is the Head. 

Where this is realized there is naturally 
and beautifully realized also the out- 
working of the Holy Spirit. Christian 
service begins here and should only be 
attempted thus. So long as sin is un- 
judged how can men work with God? 
Let that be settled and the whole life sur- 
rendered to and possessed by the Spirit, 
then all life becomes a contribution to 
the divine purposé, and special service 
becomes powerful and blessed because it 
is the action of the Holy Spirit in concert 
with redeemed men and women, so that 
they can say, ‘We are his witnesses of 
these things; and so also is the Holy 
Ghost, whom God hath given to them 
that obey him.” 

Some will say on reading this brief 
sketch: All this is not new, it is but the 
statement of the very facts of Christian 
living, and is perfectly familiar to us all. 
Precisely. Those who in England are 
dedicating their lives to teaching these 
truths do not claim to be expounding a 
new system of theology or revealing some 
freshly discovered secret. We are simply 
calling our fellow-Christians to a recog- 
nition of the infinite possibilities and 
glories of their birthright—a birthright 
which, alas! some of us sold all too long 
for much less than a mess of pottage. 

The collective application of this to 
church life would mean the return of our 
churches from worldly methods and un- 
sanctified effort to the guidance and 
power of the Holy Spirit, and absolute 
reliance on him alone, and this would 
solve our problems clean along the line, 
whether of finance, members or character. 

Surely all the signs of the times point 
to a great opportunity at the doors. In 
the heathen lands old systems are dying 
and men are groping for our God, and 
the habitations of cruelty are a perpetual 
sob for the love of the Father. At home 
—both sides of the water—men by thou- 
sands are conscious of heart hunger, 
whether they name it “ennui” or “de- 
spair” matters not, andin that very sense 
of need is the opportunity of Jesus Christ. 
Let his church be true to him and sweep 
out the whole herd of carnal peril tricks 
to gain a crowd, and “run a concern,” 
and by individual appropriation of the 
fullness of blessing create a collective 
force on divine lines, and what a reaping 
there will be far and near. 
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it comes now and then to pass that a 
great soul, dipping down out of eternity 
juto time, flickers across our little his- 
tory. Out of the great unknown it comes 
as a sea-gull comes to a mast—bound to 
the unknown again. The stones say: 

Born 1509 

Died 1564 

John Calvin 
And as time goes on, and the actual life 
of the man—the body of what we know 
of him—dissolves into its elements, the 
man himself abides with us for hundreds 
of years. We call him anism or an insti- 
tution or a theology. History has said 
that men’s lives shall be the scapegoats of 
their ideas. The world takes the ideas. 
It lets the men go. Biographical facts 
slip away or fall apart. Legend—histor- 
ical mold—eats in its way. The picture 
of the man fades before our eyes, with all 
his surroundings. 

But immortality is a helpless thing. A 
great man always has to live. He dies so 
unfinished. Immortality is what his truth 
does for him after he is dead. In days 
that are now long past John Calvin intro- 
duced Calvinism to his fellowmen, and 
uow for lo these many years behold Cal- 
vinism ever introducing Calvin. It must 
stand as the high chivalry of ideas, that 
though they may forget a man in a thou- 
sand years or so, they have the longest 
memories, the only long memories in hu- 
man history. ‘Those who have served 
them they make endlessly at home, where 
once they fought for standing room. 
They make those who love them the pos- 
sessors of the world when their bones 
have rotted in it, and the winds and rains 
have rubbed their names from the very 
stones. 

Though as yet we are near enough to 
Calvin to havé a fair biographical concep- 
tion of him, he is entitled, as all men are, 
to the one ultimate portrait—the one by 
himself. Calvinism is an autobiography. 
Every theology has revealed the creator, 
whether it has revealed the Creator or 
not. <A great reformer is his own reform. 
What we call his reformation is the Titan 
reformer way he has of making the world 
go through the same process that he has 
gone through himself. A heroic Calvin, 
stretching across the centuries, mastering 
souls because Calvin mastered his—this is 
Calvinism. The exalted energy of a dom- 
inating imperial mind, crowding posterity 
by the main force of its genius—Calvin- 
ism or Calvin, or what you will—has come 
down to us across men and events with 
the momentum of a great, lonely experi- 
ence. We have stood one side for the 
sovereign of a sovereign God. We have 
made orthodoxy out of a temperament, 
and heresy out of what that temperament 
could not see. A soul put into proposi- 
tions, topics and sub-topics, a Calvin sys- 
tematized, to a large part of the world 
has been the Bible of 300 years. 

It would be hard to understand a man 
who does not do obeisance in some true 
and manly sense to the Geneva genius, if 
only for the sheer force of him. He must 
for a long time to come be a spectacle to 
the souls of men—this man whose brain 
has been the running gear of an inter- 
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national pulpit all these strong and neces- 
sary years, a man to whom life was no 
mere intention or direction, who not only 
knew what his direction was, but took it 
and kept it, and reached the other end of 
it, a man whose only fault has been that 
he could not possibly conceive what des- 
perately poor Calvins some of the rest of 
us would make. The theology which has 
been but a mere map and theory to thou- 
sands of his followers, it must never be 
overlooked, was once the strange, awful, 
godlike habitation of this man. This is 
the main fact about it. It has some- 
where within it—no matter what differing 
schools may say—somewhat that shall be 
beautiful and eternal because a man has 
lived there. The tenderness, the homeli- 
ness of a human life shall ever touch it 
with some divine association that shall 
make it God’s and ours. 

But while Calvin’s theology is the the- 
ology of a life and has the reality and the 
power of that life, of experience appeal- 
ing to experience, it has been incredibly 
overlooked by a large and influential por- 
tion of the Christian Church that Calvin- 
ism, being the theology of a life, must 
necessarily have the limitations of that 
life. What is left out of Calvin’s experi- 
ence is left out of his theology. It would 
be hard to recall a writer who has written 
so many hundred pages of omission as 
John Calvin. 

Are we not all of us shut in? Like 
walled cities, de we not live our lives in 
spite of ourselves? In the midst of a 
wide plain, the mountains lifted around 
it, Calvin’s spirit stood. If it ignored 
the plain because it was outside the gates, 
and did not see the mountains, it is noth- 
ing more than is true of all of us, except 
that we do not write so many volumes to 
make the world remember how true it is. 
Some of us have our walled cities in the 
clouds. Some of us live in mountain 
fastnesses and know mountains. Some 
of us are impregnably “liberal,” and ig- 
nore Calvin. Every one ignores some- 
thing. God made us to leave something 
out. He has always protected infinity. 
The difference between Calvin’s theology 
and the truth as regards God must at 
least be the difference between what Cal- 
vin thinks of God and what God thinks of 
himself—whatever that difference may be. 

If it be objected that theology, of all 
things in the world, is least to be charac- 
terized as sheer personality, that it is an 
abstract science by itself, it can only be 
said, So much the worse for a theology 
bearing the name of One who came into 
the world to show that personality was 
all a world was for. We are not without 
indications that the naive fiction of an- 
thropomorphism, displaced in later years 
by a more naive fiction of having risen 
above it into an impersonal, super-per- 
sonal knowledge of the divine, is about to 
be displaced in its turn at last by a theol- 
ogy which is the science of personality 
itself. It is the spirit of the hour to know 
that a system which has not been lived 
contradicts the most fundamental truth 
concerning the God it is about. There is 
no need to defend the incarnation with 
phantoms. 








If it be objected that Calvin’s theology 
was not secreted in his own life, that it 
was drawn out of the Bible, it can only 
be answered that it took Calvin’s life to 
draw it out, that in so far as he lived this 
theology of his the theology has lived, and 
in so far as he did not it has been dead 
these 300 years. It was born so. If in- 
terpretation were an exact mathematical 
science, if there were a spiritual metric 
system to measure the meanings of words, 
the avoidance of personality would be 
simple enough. In this ever changing 
light and shadow of thought and feeling, 
this spectacle of countless souls peering 
through a glass darkly, this confusion of 
great conceptions and little minds, inter- 
pretation can be nothing other than the 
final grasp of each soul for itself, of its 
own instincts, that turning of a man’s 
life to the Bible to find the words that 
tell it there, that living through to light, 
which is and must be after all the way of 
every man in coming to this his truth, 
whether he is conscious of it or not. A 
Christian is entitled to as much theology 
as he has the religion for—and no more. 
Religion is the part of his theology which 
he has experienced himself. All that re- 
mains to the modern Calvinist is to live 
as much of his Calvinism as he can—and 
be a little grateful, perhaps, that there is 
some of it that he cannot live. As long as 
heis sure of a life in this world or the next, 
he is moderately certain of having expe- 
rience enough to make all the theology 
that he can conveniently use for other 
people. He has always the resource be- 
sides of turning from what Calvin thinks 
about the Bible to what the Bible thinks 
about Calvin—a matter which has some- 
times been sadly overlooked. 





The New Life in Japan 


BY REV. D. C. GREENE, D. D. 


Much has been said of late of a reaction 
in Japan. Even Mrs. Bishop, usually 
optimistic regarding the progress of Chris- 
tianity in the far East, is reported to have 
said that the religious darkness of Japan 
is thicker than it was nineteen years ago. 
It is undoubtedly true that the direct re- 
sults of missionary activity have been 
less striking than during the preceding 
half decade—there have been fewer addi- 
tions to the churches, smaller and more 
irregular congregations-on the Sabbath 
and a serious decline in the attendance, 
at least, upon the larger Christian schools. 
The.touring missionary also, in spite of 
the fact that under special circumstances 
he may still gather large audiences, usu- 
ally finds far less interest in his distine- 
tively religious addresses. 

The chief reason for this great change 
may be stated in the single word, preoccu- 
pation. The new consciousness of strength 
awakened by the successes of Japan in 
the late war and the achievements of her 
scholars in the various fields of science, 
and fostered by the unexampled material 
prosperity of the past three years, has 
given rise to the most entrancing dreams 
of the future of the nation. Plans for 
the advancement of the prestige of their 
country and for increasing her influence 
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in the councils of the nations have ab- 
sorbed the attention of the Japanese peo- 
ple. So faras the masses are concerned, 
this is a suflicient explanation. 

Among the scholars, however, there is 
another and perhaps more potent reason. 
It is found in the wide acceptance of a 
philosophy, which, while professedly ag- 
nostic, looks squarely towards material- 
ism. This philosophy, if it does not ignore 
religion altogether, regards it as a mere 
device for the benefit of weak minds. To 
a certain extent this view has filtered 
down into the lower strata of society 
and has rendered still more difficult all 
attempts to win attention to the claims of 
the gospel. 

Nevertheless, emphasize as we may these 
difficulties, it remains true that Chris- 
tianity has made and is still making prog- 
ress in Japan, and is asserting itself in 
society and in the state to a degree sel- 
dom seen in missionary lands. At the 
outset, the greatest, certainly the most 
fundamental, difficulty in the path of 
Christianity lay in the feeble sense of in- 
dividual responsibility on the part of the 
Japanese people. So far as this difficulty 
was overcome, it was for the most part 
through the very close and intimate rela- 
tions between the missionaries and the 
people, who came in many ways to realize 
their dependence upon them. The mis- 
sionaries were consulted regarding all 
sorts of schemes of greater or less impor- 
tance, from the rearing of chickens to the 
management of extensive educational in- 
stitutions. The result was an influence 
of unusual strength which supported at 
every step their direct religious teaching. 
Their hearers were able for the time to 
view the great problems of sin and re- 
demption from the point of view of their 
teachers. The very success of the work, 
however, has destroyed this advantage. 
With the increase in the number of con- 
verts came of necessity more remote rela- 
tions between the missionary and the 
Christians, while the progress of educa- 
tion, in no small degree the result of mis- 
sionary effort, induced a lessened sense of 
dependence—indeed, many of the gradu- 
ates of the mission schools became spe- 
cialists in theology and philosophy. 

Apart from the preoccupation to which 
reference has been made, this changed 
relation between the teachers and the 
taught would have led inevitably, if our 
Christian inheritance has any value, to a 
serious loss in the life of the churches, 
but such a loss should be no cause for 
discouragement. It is rather a necessary 
concomitant of success, and may even be 
considered a sign of success. Under such 
circumstances we are bound to look out- 
side the churches and observe the effect 
of Christianity, upon the political and so- 
cial life of the empire. 

If the life of today be compared with 
that so clearly indicated by the pictures 
given in Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan, a 
book which should be carefully read by 
all who wish to measure the progress of 
the last thirty years, it will be evident 
that a new principle is working at the 
very foundations of society. Caste dif- 
ferences, once so oppressive, have almost 
entirely disappeared; where once the pri- 
vate citizen had no recognized redress for 
his grievances, as regards his superiors, 
he may now bring the highest officials 
before the courts; in place of a sternly 
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absolute government, there is now a con- 
stitutional monarchy with decidedly demo- 
cratic tendencies. The leaven which has 
produced these changes is nothing other 
than a radically different conception of 
the relations of the individual to society, 
a vastly higher estimate of his dignity 
and, consequently, of his personal re- 
sponsibility, and this new conception and 
this higher estimate are unquestionably 
due to Christianity. 

It is not merely in the organization of 
society that this influence is seen. The 
same cause has led to a humanitarian 
movement of remarkable power and ex- 
tent. Rev. J. H. Pettee of Okayama has 
recently published a long and interesting 
list of Christian charities, which illus- 
trates in a most impressive manner the 
sense of social obligation which animates 
the church, but, creditable as this showing 
is, that list comprises but a very small 
part of the charities which directly or 
indirectly owe their origin to Christian 
teaching. The Red Cross Society and the 
numerous charities of the Buddhists and 
Shintoists are no less truly due to the in- 
fluence of Christianity. They show how 
wide and deep that influence is; that 
while it is naturally more intense within 
the Christian circle, that narrow circle 
represents but a small fraction of the 
beneficent results of Christian teaching. 
To say this does not imply any lack of 
appreciation of the pre-eminent spiritual 
blessings of the gospel message, but it 
does mean a very high estimate of the 
religious value of the attitude of mind 
which the Christian conception of the 
individual has produced. To have wrought 
this change is to have gained a most im- 
portant victory. 

If we add to this victory what is in: 
deed the natural fruit of it, the increas- 
ingly close intellectual and ethical de- 
pendence of Japan upon her sister nations 
of the West, the importance of this vic- 
tory is the more apparent. The really 
live thought of Japan is in no sense Ori- 
ental. The public sentiment of the West 
is even now strongly felt, and the people 
recognize the fact that in the end their 
own doings must be tried by those stand- 
ards. State papers and newspaper edito- 
rials witness to this conviction. The 
general order of Field Marshal Oyama, 
on taking command of the expedition 
against Port Arthur, for example, was 
addressed quite as much to the people of 
Europe and America as to his own sol- 
diers. 

The influence of the same public senti- 
ment is shown in another way by the 
great struggle which has been carried on 
in the field of politics. It is because of 
the hold which Western thought has upon 
the nation that the Diet has been able to 
assert itself so successfully, and secure 
the practical recognition of the doctrine 
that no ministry ought to stand against a 
persistently hostile Diet. 

To some this all may seem but re- 
motely connected with the missionary 
work. To me, however, its missionary 
value seems inestimable. The same 
causes which make the Japanese so sensi- 
tive to the intellectual and moral move- 
ments of the West must inevitably cause 
a similar sensitiveness as regards reli- 
gion. The life of Japan is inextricably 
bound up with the life of the Occident. 
She shares in the good and ill which that 
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life brings. Whatever difficulties may 
remain, and many serious and perplexing 
difficulties do remain, are relatively su- 
perficial. The religious question as re- 
gards Japan is really reduced to this: 
Can Christianity maintain itself in Chris- 
tian lands? If it can, Japan has no 
defense against it. She can no more keep 
back the tide than could King Canute. 
The very difficulties of the present are in 
the main tokens of the growing unity, 
and as such they are grounds of encour- 
agement’ and hope. She will respond no 
less strongly and promptly to every 
quickening of religious life than she has 
to the depressing forms of liberalism 
which we lament. There is true spiritual 
life in her churches, manifesting itself in 
faith and good works. This is not to be 
minimized; it is of great value in itself, 
and is of even greater value in that it 
accentuates and gives definiteness to the 
stronger influences which come from the 
growing unity of thought and feeling. 
In this unity, if we believe in Christianity 
at all, we have unlimited reason for faith 
in a certain and, indeed, a speedy victory. 





Christ and Perplexities 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D, D, 

Consider the real humanity of our Lord. 
He knew fatigue, hunger, thirst. He knew 
the meaning and delight of intimacy and 
companionship. What rest and refuge for 
our Lord must there have been in that 
home in Bethany, where he met the glad, 
entertaining service of Martha, and the 
sweet, quick, meditative appreciation of 
Mary, and the manly friendship of Laz- 
arus. 

Home is a dear word. And I suppose 
the place likest home—with its rest, refuge, 
curtaining from contention and from care 
—our Lord knew through all his strenu- 
ous ministry was this Bethany home of 
Martha and Mary and of Lazarus, whom 
Jesus loved. 

But a great sorrow was darkening this 
home in Bethany. Lazarus had sickened 
in it, was sickening more, was menaced 
by the great change and danger which 
dogs and haunts us all. 

Meantime the anxious sisters had dis- 
patched a prayer to the absent Lord. It 
was a prayer beautiful, touching, trustful 
—**Lord, he whom thou lovest is sick.’ 

But, as so often seems to happen to 
ourselyes when we dispatch our prayers, 
the Lord was absent and waiting yonder 
in Bethabara when, as it looked, he was 
so sorely and immediately needed here in 
Bethany. And the shadow threatening 
the sick bed of Lazarus grew dense, took 
shape, became a conqueror. 

Then the funeral was held, and the 
home in Bethany was empty of Lazarus; 
and his body lay in the putrescent clasp 
of death on the tomb’s rocky shelf and 
behind the huge stone which blocked its 
entrance. 

Some four days thereafter Jesus appears 
in the neighborhood of Bethany. Martha 
goes forth to meet him. There is no re- 
proach in her salutation, only tenderest 
regret and faith in her Lord’s power to 
have forbidden that capturing death— 
“Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died.” Ah, that human 
ee Ge 

But the Lord replies with promise to 
her—‘“‘ Thy brother shall rise again.” And 
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she, believing as she does in the general 
and future resurrection which her own 
Scriptures have taught her, makes answer 
according to her faith, “I know that he 
shall rise again in the resurrection at the 
last day.” 

Then the Lord makes to her strange, 
enigmatic, even perplexing reply: “Iam 
the resurrection, and the life: he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live: and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die. Believest 
thou this ?” 

Martha cannot grasp the whole great 
meaning of this answer, nor can we, 
either, altogether. There are abysses in 
these words no interpretation from then 
till now has wholly sounded. But Martha 
can do this. She can utterly rely on 
Christ, though he do speak enigma. 

I do not know any greater or more gra- 
cious words that any human being ever 
said than these which fell from Martha’s 
lips just now: ‘Yea, Lord, I believe 
that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 
which should come into the world.” It 
seems to me it is as though she had said: 
“O, thou Christ of God, notwithstanding 
the sad human ‘if’ which must have 
place upon my lips, notwithstanding 
strangely unanswered prayer, and strange 
death of my beloved, and such strange, 
dim words as thou dost now utter, I do 
yet, anyhow, cling to thee and rely on 
thee, and bid my faith take firmer grip on 
thee, who art the mighty promised One, 
the light which, amid all darkness, shines 
steadily and lovingly. Nothing shall part 
me from thyself.” 

My friend, is there not picture and il- 
lustration here of our own frequent ex- 
perience? How full of problems and 
perplexities is every life! Of a sickness 
and death like this of Lazarus, and in a 
household which Jesus loves; of sculptur- 
ing disciplines which hammer upon and cut 
us; of anxieties which will not sleep, nor 
let us sleep; of the dim beyond, toward 
which the days are steadily shoving every 
one of us as steadily as the days come 
and the days go. What life is not crowded 
with questionings, and to which the reply 
is but their own echo ? 

But notwithstanding all and amidst all 
there stands the Christ. And the thing 
for us to do is what Martha did, anyway 
to keep grip on him. Cleave to the per- 
son Christ. Swear the noble oath which 
one of our modern poets puts into the 
mouth of one touched by Jesus in the 
ancient time: 

If Jesus Christ is man and only man, 
I say that of all mankind 


I will cleave to him, 
And to him I will cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is God 

And the only God, I swear 

I will follow him through heaven and hell, 

The earth, the sea, the air. 
And cleaving thus, as Martha did, to the 
person Christ, I am sure it will turn out 
with us even as it did with her. Mar- 
tha, praying but that her brother might 
be saved from threatening death, and 
notwithstanding apparently unanswered 
prayer, and the capturing death and the 
rotting rioting of death, and the strange 
words of Christ she could not understand, 
yet clinging to him, received, beyond her 
most daring dream, both her brother 
raised. out of death and fresh reason for 
even more enduring trust in her resistless 
and benignant Lord. 
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An Ecumenical Conference on 
Foreign Missions 
BY REV. JUDSON SMITH, D. D, 


Conferences on the subject of foreign mis- 
sions are no new thing in this century. Four, 
at least, have been held in England—the first, 
in 1854, of a private character and limited in 
attendance; the second, in 1860, at Liverpool, 
of wider scope and influence; the third, in 
1878, at Mildmay Park, London, in session 
four days, attended by delegates from most of 
the British societies and a few representatives 
from America and the Continent; the fourth, 
in 1888, at Exeter Hall, London, in session ten 
days, to which 141 different foreign mission- 
ary organizations, substantially representing 
Protestant Christendom, sent 1,500 delegates. 
About 190 delegates represented more than 
sixty foreign missionary boards of the United 
States and Canada. Conferences of great 
numbers and importance have also been held 
by the laborers on mission ground in India 
and China and Japan. 

Such was the weight of the great gathering 
at Exeter Hall, and such the impression of its 
value, that without formal action it was sub- 
stantially agreed that a similar conference, of 
still wider representative character, if possi- 
ble, should be held within the next ten or fif- 
teen years, and that it would be eminently ap- 
propriate if it were to be convened somewhere 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

The happy experience of the great confer- 
ence of 1888 suggested a closer union of the 
several foreign missionary boards of the 
United States and Canada, and five years 
since the officers of all the Protestant societies 
of America were invited to meet in the rooms 
of the foreign mission board of the Presby- 
terian Church in the city of New York. A 
large number of the societies invited were rep- 
resented, and the sessions were of very great 
interest and value to all who were present. A 
similar gathering has been convened each 
year since, the range of discussion gradually 
widening, the length of the sessions increas- 
ing and the reports, published in pamphlet 
form from year to year, being widely diffused 
on mission fields as well as at home. 

Two years since preliminary action was 
taken by this body looking toward another 
general conference of the Protestant foreign 
missionary societies of the world, to be held 
in this country, and a wide correspondence 
was had to ascertain the feeling of the mission 
boards in the different Protestant countries of 
the world. As a result,-at the last meeting of 
this American conference, in January, 1897, it 
was decided that an ecumenical conference on 
foreign missions should be convened in the 
city of New York in the year 1900, and a com- 
mittee was appointed with power to make 
arrangements for such a conference, with 
power to add to their own numbers as might 
be requisite and to take all needful steps to 
make the plans effective. This committee 
consists of the following gentlemen: Rev. 
F. F. Ellinwood, D. D., Rev. A. B. Leonard, 
D. D., Rev. Henry N. Cobb, D. D., Rev. A. J. 
Palmer, all of New York city, and Rev. S. W. 
Dunean, D. D., and Rev. Judson Smith, D. D. 
(chairman), of Boston. And they are already 


entering actively upon the steps which are. 


needful to carry out the plan in view and to 
provide for the conference which it has been 
decided to convene. 

The aim of this conference is to be substan- 
tially the same as that of the great gathering 
of 1888. It is intended to be devoted exclu- 
sively to foreign missions and subjects vitally 
related thereto. Its proceedings will consti- 
tute a record of the progress and results of 
the foreign missionary enterprise of modern 
times brought up to the close of the nineteenth 
century, and will be one of the most convine- 
ing demonstrations of the truth and universal- 
ity of the Christian faith which the world has 
yet seen. Information will be gathered from 
all the fields occupied by the several boards 
represented, missionary methods in all their 


phases and applications will be freely and 
openly discussed, experience in the manage- 
ment of missionary societies and in the con- 
duct of missionary enterprises at home and 
abroad will be collected and made available 
for the wiser conduct of these enterprises in 
the future, and the increasing part in this great 
work taken by the women of our churches and 
by the Christian young people of the times will 
receive full recognition. A study of the bear- 
ing of foreign missions upon the development 
of Christ’s kingdom in the world, upon the 
civilization of the times, and its contributions 
to literature and science and the philosophy 
of religions will constitute no small part of 
the value of this gathering. If the plans which 
are in mind for the conference are carried out, 
when this body convenes it will be the most 
truly ecumenical gathering of Christendom 
which has been realized in the whole history 


of the church, and will be in itself an object ° 


lesson and eloquent suggestion of the essen- 
tial unity of the Christian world and of the 
human race, 

The co-operation of many men and women 
throughout the country, and especially in the 
city of New York, will be indispensable to 
the execution of the plan and the success of 
the effort. The committee in charge bespeak 
the considerate attention and generous sup- 
port of the whole Christian public, and espe- 
cially of those who through the various de- 
nominational organizations are connected with 
this great enterprise of winning the world to 
Jesus Christ. 


A Plan of Co-operative Organ- 
ization 


BY REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL. D. 





The typical church of today, outside its reg- 
ular officers and several committees, has a fair 
list of organizations which, more or less inde- 
pendently, follow their own lines of action. 
Though devoted to the working interests of 
the church, many of these societies are organ- 
ically distinct from it, and regulate all their 
own affairs and control whatever of the 
church work they may have undertaken. 
They may be more or less closely identified 
with denominational or other bodies, from 
which they derive a great part of their con- 
stitution, rules, literature and plans of work, 
but come into the church in a simple, natural 
way as the result of a need felt by some of 
the more earnest workers. The approval of 
the pastor is usually sought. Sometimes the 
project reaches the church committee, but 
rarely does the church itself formally con- 
sider and pass upon the plan and by vote 
make it its own institution. Practically the 
society then belongs to the church, but with- 
out its official adoption. In this way our 
churches are continually introducing various 
organizations, some of which, as in missionary 
work, cover closely related fields without 
much co-operation. 

A seemingly heterogeneous mass of activi- 
ties, unbusinesslike in method and defective 
in theory, thus confronts the pastor and those 
who wish to keep in close relation with the 
work of the entire church. One busy part of 
the church knows too little of what some other 
equally busy part is doing. A thorough re- 
construction, such as a first-rate business firm 
or municipal corporation would attempt, ought 
to solve the problem. But except in rare 
cases—as in the formation of new churches 
or as the result of great relaxation of tradi- 
tional opinions—such a course is generally 
impracticable. A conception of the ideal with 
a few steps toward it is all that can be se- 
cured in conservative churches. 

The latter advance in this line has been ef- 
fected in Auburndale, Mass., under a com- 
mittee which began to study the problems 
three or four years ago, but whose work was 
suspended during pastoral changes, so that it 
was not completed until last December. The 
object attempted was to substitute for the 
former committees of the chureh five new 
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committees. Four of them are appointed to 
eare for all aspects of church life and work, 
and are at the head of these departments: 
worship and spiritual life, religious instruc- 
tion, parish work and benevolence. Each 
committee cares for that particular phase of a 
society’s work or of its services which prop- 
erly belongs to it, and representatives.of the 
societies are elected to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

The first committee includes about the same 
officers in its membership as the old church 
committee did. That on parish work has 
power to add to its numbers and make sub- 
divisions as its work requires. The fifth isa 
central committee, composed of the pastor 
with one representative from each of the four 
department committees, and has duties much 
like those of the executive committee of a So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. It is an “‘ex- 
change,”’ through the information and reports 
of its members, for all the work of the depart- 
ments and, therefore, of the entire church. It 
meets monthly except in vacation, studies the 
outlines of work and the field as a whole, de- 
cides questions as to the distribution of work 
unless the judgment of the church is called 
for, and prepares subjects for the four busi- 
ness meetings which the church holds in addi- 
tion to the annual meeting. All the commit- 
tees are expected to report at these meetings, 
and the church then considers these reports 
and its work and needs. 

The experiment is made for a limited time, 
and a few temporary rules effect the necessary 
changes in the manual of the church, and care 
is taken that the committees are faithful to the 
Congregational and democratic idea of what a 
committee really is. 

At first sight the plan may seem a little com- 
plicated because the societies of the church 
are left in all their former integrity. A new 
church or one breaking up all its old forms 
would be simple in plan if organized in this 
way. The young people quickly see its like- 
ness to their own society and also it has a 
businesslike spirit which men of affairs like. 

Fof some years a few churches have used a 
pastor’s council, cabinet or staff, as it is vari- 
ously called, to substitute in part or supple- 
ment the work of its chief committee. This is 
usually made up of the heads of all societies 
and committees. It is rather large to be easily 
handled, reduces the organizations to the level 
of a single representation, whether great or 
small, and traverses the duties of the standing 
committee in a way that makes conflict prob- 
able. But our plan aims to be strictly faithful 
to Congregational principles. 


Our Wedge is the peculiar title of a val- 
uable directory of the religious press of thi 
country and Canada, published by George 
Batten & Co., New York city, just issued. It 
eontains information respecting the titles, 
editions, editors and owners of the religious 
journals of the country not to be found else- 
where with anything like the same accuracy 
or inclusiveness, thus making it valuable, not 
only to the advertisers whom its publishers 
especially desire to influence, but also to ed- 
itors and all those who for any reason wish to 
ascertain the latest facts respecting the growth 
and present condition of a class of public 
journals not unimportant, to say the least. 
Only five States and Territories in the Union 
are without local religious journals, and those 
are Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, North Dakota 
and Wyoming. New York with 156, Penn- 
sylvania with 149, Ohio with 104, Illinois with 
ninety-three, Massachusetts with eighty-seven 
and Missouri with eighty-three journals lead, 
not only in the number of different papers 
published, but also in the volume of circula- 
tion. 





I have always looked upon it as the worst 
condition of man’s destiny that persons are so 
often torn asunder just as they become happy 
in each other’s society. - Boswell’s Johnson. 
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‘Tn and Around Chicago 


A Flattering Call 

Dr. Frank Bristol, pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Church, Evanston, and therefore preacher 
to the Northwestern University, has received 
an invitation to become pastor of the Metropol- 
itan Methodist Church, Washington, D. C. 
This is the church President McKinley at- 
tends, to which Bishop Newman ministered 
when General Grant was President. Its pulpit 
is regarded as the throne of power in the Meth- 
odist Church. It is no slight compliment to be 
urged to occupy it. Dr. Bristol has not sig- 
nified his decision. For many years he has 
been in the most prominent pulpits in Chicago, 
and is in constant demand as a lecturer and 
an after-dinner speaker. He is well known 
for his love of literature and art, as well as 
for his eloquence as a preacher. 


A Cheap Degree Factory 

It seems necessary once more to call atten- 
tion to the claims of this concern. It has 
acquired wide notoriety as a degree-selling 
institution. While it pretends to limit its 
favors to worthy candidates, its conditions 
are so easy that few find difficulty in comply- 
ing with them. The one man of the institu- 
tion, its whole faculty, indeed, is Mr. F. W. 
Harkins, to whose name many literary and 
honorary titles are attached. He is located 
at 151 Throop Street, in a large three-story 
building well covered with signs like the 
following: College of Architecture, Engi- 
neering and Electricity, Chicago Business 
University, National University, Institute 
of Technology. Other signs make it plain 
that instruction is given in every subject 
about which one cares to learn, that the 
institution is open day and night, that one 
can enter it at any time and begin where one 
chooses—in short, that it is run, as has been 
said, on the ‘“‘department-store plan, and that 
every day is a bargain day.’’ Of course, the 
correspondence method is prominent in its 
courses of instruction; but its chief business 
consists in furnishing degrees to those who 
apply for them. They are sold at a fixed scale 
of prices. An ordinary D. D. costs $5. True, 
there is a pretense at examination, but the 
examiners generally live near the parties 
seeking the honor and are not always men in 
whose judgment as to scholarship real lovers 
of learning would care to confide. No one 
but Mr. Harkins knows how many degrees 
his university has bestowed. He admits that 
he has at present the names of 300 candidates 
for degrees on his books. He has driven a 
thriving business for years in the United 
States and Canada, and, having been thor- 
oughly exposed several times, has now turned 
his attention to Great Britain, where his 
work, although under a different name, has 
been brought to the notice of Parliament. It 
is difficult to imagine a self-respecting man 
seeking or using one of Harkins’s degrees, 
and yet there can be no doubt that hundreds 
of them are used, not only in our own country 
but in England, or that he finds his business 
exceedingly profitable. He does not seem to 
be ashamed of it. He declares that his suc- 
cess has made other colleges and universities 
jealous; that, in fact, he has made it possible 
for poor and worthy men to obtain honors 
which the regular institutions for the most 
part bestow upon the rich and for selfish pur- 
poses; that by his system of examinations, 
unsatisfactory as many deem it, better men 
are rewarded than by the system ordinarily 
followed. Yet, after all, the public ought to 
know that a degree given by the Harkins 
College does not represent scholarship, but 
simply the desire of its possessor for it and his 
willingness to pay money for it. Thus far no 
way of preventing Mr. Harkins from pursuing 
his business has been discovered. 


An Unsought-for Honor 

Miss Jane Addams of the Hull House has 
been appointed postmistress of a sub-station 
to be established in the house she occupies. 


The honor was forced upon her. The district 
to be accommodated is a large one, and one in 
which many politicians reside. But Postmas- 
ter Gordon was anxious to have some one at 
the head of the station whom he could trust, 
and therefore approached Miss Addams with 
the request that she fill the place. After due 
consideration she consented. The office will 
be well and honestly managed. Probably no 
person in Chicago is more universally or more 
highly esteemed than Miss Addams. By her 
works she has won the regard of all. Hull 
House is just what it pretends to be, a center 
of Christian philanthropy, although the name 
Christian is never used, and one is left to infer 
the faith of those who are prominent in it by 
their deeds rather than their words. 


Improvement in Business 

One need not put forth any extra effort to 
discover signs of improvement in the business 
of Chicago. Wry goods houses are busier than 
for years. More buyers are in the city than for 
many months. Orders are larger. Prices are 
better. A member of the great wholesale house 
of J. V. Farwell & Co. says that the improve- 
ment began in June and that July was the best 
month in the history of the house. The same 
is doubtless true of Marshall Field & Co. and 
of other departments of business than dry 
goods. The streets are full. Hopefulness is 
characteristic of all. Plans of large and costly 
enterprises are courageously discussed. The 
earnings of most of the railways centering in 
Chicago indicate a speedy return to the pay- 
ment of dividends. Stockbrokers find no diffi- 
culty in disposing of stocks, which, although re- 
garded as good, could not be sold a few months 
ago at any price. And yet the prospect of bet- 
ter times is not keeping valuations of real estate 
up to old figures. The tax lists of the present 
year show a shrinkage of over twelve millions 
for Cook County and over eight millions for 
the city. Nor can there be any question that 
the valuation is as high as the property will 
bear. The question of means to carry on the 
city government is a serious one. It will be 
still more serious if the petition of Mr. Z. S. 
Holbrook for the stockholders of four of the 
larger banks for a change in the rate of taxa- 
tion on these moneyed institutions is heeded. 
Mr. Holbrook shows from the lists that while 
the First National Bank is assessed for more 
than fourteen per cent. of its capital and sur- 
plus, and while several other banks are assessed 
nearly as high, others are assessed only ten per 
cent. and others from ten per cent. down to two 
per cent. He shows that the branch of the 
Montreal Bank is rated so high as to compel it 
to withdraw from the city. He therefore asks 
that all the banks be equally assessed, and 
that the rate be fixed at ten per cent. of their 
capital and surplus. 
Dr. Barrows’s Successor 

Rey. W. J. Chichester, D. D., of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been called to the pastorate of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Chicago. This is 
the church which Dr. J. H. Barrows served 
so brilliantly for more than eleven years. 
Dr. Chichester has had great success in Cal- 
ifornia. During his ten years’ pastorate he 
has received 2,600 persons into membership, 
more than 800 of them on confession of faith. 
He stands high as a preacher. He is con- 
servative in his theological views yet tolerant. 
He graduated at Alleghany Seminary in 1871, 
and has been settled in Altoona, Titusville 
and Germantown, Pa. He was born in Balti- 
more. The First Church is to be congratu- 
lated on securing such a man as its pastor. 

FRANKLIN. 





Twenty years ago a newsboy selling papers 
in Chicago’s streets; today president-elect of 
the University of West Virginia. Such is the 
record of Prof. J. H. Raymond of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who in a brief life has 
demonstrated anew what can be done in this 
country by a boy who wills to be a useful, in- 
telligent man. 
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THE HOME 
My Lord and I 


Sung in the rocks and caves of France during 
the fierce persecution of the Huguenots 300 years 
ago.) 

I have a friend so precious, 
So very dear to me, 
He loves me with such tender love, ° 
He loves so faithfully, 
I could not live apart from him, 
I love to feel him nigh, 
And so we dwell together, 
My Lord and I. 


Sometimes I’m faint and weary, 
He knows that I am weak, 

And as he bids me lean on him, 
His help I gladly seek ; 

He leads me in the paths of light 
Beneath a sunny sky, 

And so we walk together, 
My Lord and I. 


He knows how much I love him, 
He knows I love him well, 

But with what love he loveth me 
My tongue can never tell ; 

It is an everlasting love 
In ever rich supply, 

And so we love each other, 
My Lord and I. 


I tell him all my sorrows, 
I tell him all my joys, 
I tell him all that pleases me, 
I tell him what annoys; 
He tells me what I ought to do, 
He tells me what to try, 
And so we talk together, 
My Lord and I. 


He knows how I am longing 
Some weary soul to win, 

And so he bids me go and speak 
The loving word for him; 

He bids me tell his wondrous love, 
And why he came to die, 

And so we work together, 
My Lord and I. 


I have his yoke upon me, 
And easy ’tis to bear; 

In the burden which he carries 
I gladly take a share ; 

For then it is my happiness 
To have him always nigh— 

We bear the yoke together, 
My Lord and I. 





We are sorry, as the sum- 
Bicycle Stoop mer goes on, to notice an 
in Women ‘ 7 
increase in the number of 
wheelwomen who ride with a pronounced 
bicycle stoop. This is a matter for regret, 
not merely because it is fatal to dignity 
and good looks, but because it indicates a 
desire on the part of a few women to use 
the bicycle for speed, which is likely to 
turn it from an instrument of health to 
a means of peril. “Scorching” is bad 
enough for men, but any good doctor will 
agree that it is worse for women. The 
temptation arises from the thoughtless- 
hess of men, who often fail to remember 
that woman is physically the weaker ves- 
sel, and grow impatient if their compan- 
ionship is claimed without the power to 
go to equal lengths of muscular exertion. 
A little consideration on the part of the 
men, and a little dignified self-knowledge 
on the part of the women, who are loath 
to confess themselves in any respect infe- 
rior to their brothers, lovers and friends, 
would leave to women the praise of grace- 
ful riding, which they have hitherto mer- 
ited, and rob the bicycle of its worst 
peril to health. 
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Bodily injury is not the 
only risk the wheelwoman 
encounters. There is no 
reason why a girl should not enjoy this 
invigorating sport without sacrifice of 
grace or womanly charm and delicacy, 
yet every day one sees women whose 
looks and manners lay them open to this 
charge. ‘I hesitate to let Mary ride a 
wheel,” said a thoughtful mother, “‘when 
I see the effects in a girl who used to 
seem so refined,” looking significantly at 
a merry young person with slovenly dress 
and frowsy hair who was spinning by 
in company with two gentlemen. The 
young Jady under scrutiny was a well- 
meaning, agreeable girl, but she had un- 
consciously allowed herself to become 
careless in dress and regardless of con- 
ventionalities. In her enthusiasm for 
wheeling she did not stop to reflect that 
she would be judged by her slouchy ap- 
pearance, and she failed to realize, in her 
enjoyment of a jolly companionship with 
men, that her manners were becoming 
more free-and-easy than she would ap- 
prove of under other circumstances. 
The freedom accorded to the modern 
woman is breaking down many false bar- 
riers and bringing in more wholesome 
conditions of life, but nothing can com- 
pensate for any loss of the graces of 
womanhood or any change in man’s atti- 
tude of chivalrous regard for woman. 


Other Dangers 
in Wheeling 





Small Change 


BY MARTHA CLARK RANKIN 


Did you ever know a man who started 
out on the day’s business or pleasure with 
nothing smaller than a twenty-dollar bill 
in his pocket? What an uncomfortable 
time he did have of it! To begin with he 


‘couldn’t pay for his morning paper, as the 


resources of newsboys are generally lim- 
ited to very small change; then he was in 
the same difficulty when he wished to 
take a car. Offering his bill at the near- 
est shop, the small tradesman was cov- 
ered with confusion at the necessity for 
revealing the impoverished condition of 
his money drawer. Indeed, until he 
wished to make a large purchase, he found 
the large bills a source of constant annoy- 
ance and trouble. 

A man might be caught in such a pre- 
dicament once or twice in his life, but if 
he made a practice of going about with- 
out small change he would deservedly be 
called ‘‘a crank,’’ or insane, or, at the 
least, very peculiar. To be sure, the 
multi-millionaire, who uniformly rides in 
his carriage, and who makes no small 
purchases, may not feel the need of dimes 
and quarters. But for the most of us, if 
we consider our own convenience or that 
of other people, it would be the hight of 
folly to try to get along without the small 
currency which custom requires us to 
have on hand. Indeed, so universal is 
the practice that we doubt if any one 
needs to be cautioned against going away 
from -home unprovided with silver and 
small bills. 

Nevertheless, these same people whose 
purses are in the proper condition do 
very frequently go abroad without small 
change of another description, but equally 
useful, important and necessary. 

Do we not all know men and women of 
great knowledge, culture and refinement 
whose minds are stored with bright and 






interesting material, yet who never give 
any sign of their gifts except when in the 
presence of achosen few? Their knowl- 
edge is allin large bills. They can use it 
on grand occasions and in the company 
of great minds; they lavish it, perhaps, 
upon those whom they find thoroughly 
congenial, but for the rest of the world 
they have absolutely nothing. They have 
no bright anecdotes, no witty stories, no 
interesting bits of information for those 
less learned than themselves—indeed, too 
often they have not even a civil reply to 
the well-intentioned remark of tle com- 
monplace person whom they take for 
granted to be “‘a bore.” They have no 
picture of mountain, river or distant city 
for the stay-at-homes, no reminiscences 
of distinguished people whom they have 
met for the ardent admirers who will 
never have the good fortune to meet these 
men of genius. They sit with closed eyes 
and bored countenances, waiting for “ foe- 
men worthy of their steel.” In a word, 
they have no small change, otherwise 
called ‘‘small talk.” 

We are aware of the fact that there is a 
great deal said against small talk, that it 
js ridiculed and despised, but this is simply 
because it is not looked upon in its proper 
light. Small talk is as necessary in the 
lives of most of us as is small change. It 
enables us to greet a stranger cordially, 
to open a conversation gracefully, to en- 
courage an awkward boy in his efforts at 
expression, to make a roomful of people 
feel at ease. It is the oil which makes 
the complicated machinery of our lives 
run smoothly, preventing the friction 
which is hard and discouraging even for 
the most hopeful. 

On the other hand, a person who never 
got beyond small talk would be like a 
man who never carried anything but 
small change. The multiplicity of dimes 
and nickels would be nearly as inconven- 
ient as the lack of them. A sensible 
man knows when to offer a dime and 
when a ten-dollar bill. He knows, too, 
when small talk is the only thing that 
will “go” and when sensible, instructive 
discourse is proper. To condemn small 
talk simply because you have been bored 
by it when you were longing for interest- 
ing conversation is like condemning five- 
cent pieces because some one once paid 
you 200 of them. They have their use, 
and most people understand what it is. 
The fact that a few do not should not 
prejudice us. 

Again, there are some eminently good 
people who go about without the small 
change of little kindnesses. They are 
active church workers, take part in 
prayer meetings, give liberally, are spoken 
of as “pillars of the church,” but some- 
how we never think of going to them to 
ask a favor. If we are in trouble, we 
don’t expect a word of sympathy or help 
from them. They do a great deal for 
people in a wholesale way, but they give 
little thought to individuals. It never 
occurs to them to comfort a disappointed 
child, to encourage an ambitious boy, or 
to praise the clerk who tries his best to 
please. Many times they are so absorbed 
in great works of benevolence that they 
forget to be kind and thoughtful and un- 
selfish in their home life. Their good- 
ness is all in large bills. 

It was a man of this type whose wife 
said of him: “He’s a wonderfully good 
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man, everybody says so and I know he is, 
but ’—in a subdued whisper—‘“‘he ain’t 
easy to live with.” 

“Easy to live with” is praise which 
every one of us might be proud to win. 
But we shall never merit it if we fail to 
have about us the small change of pleas- 
ant words, kind deeds, interested sym- 
pathy and a pleasant response to even 
indifferent remarks. The majority of 
people are neither very rich, very good or 
very learned. To go about provided with 
currency suitable for these exceptional 
classes only is to lose many interesting 
and delightful acquaintances, not to speak 
of myriad opportunities of helping our 
fellowmen. 

This is not a mere matter of choice, it 
is a Christian duty. He who “went about 
doing good,” and who is our model of wis- 
dom and goodness, was never lacking in 
the small courtesies of life, the little kind- 
nesses which served to endear him to all 
classes, so that even “the common people 
heard him gladly.” 





Edison’s Boyhood and Youth 


BY JANET SANDERSON 

It is a curious fact that Thomas Alva 
Edison, who was born at Milan, O., in 
1847, had no school days nor college educa- 
tion. His home was his school and uni- 
versity and his parents were his teachers 
and professors. There existed an unusual 
affection between the mother and this 
boy, and for this reason she kept him at 
home, teaching him not only his lessons, 
but a wonderful habit of concentration, 
and encouraging his desire to know the 
reason of things. 

At ten years of age he had read the 
Penny Encyclopedia, Hume’s History of 
England, the History of the Reformation, 
Gibbon’s Rome, Sears’s History of the 
World, several works on chemistry and 
other scientific books. Wise tuition linked 
to tender mother love was the undercur- 
rent of the inventor’s life. The father, 
too, was deeply interested in the training 
of his boy, paying him a fixed price for 
every book he read to encourage him in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Under such 
home influences the lad learned that na- 
ture is filled with law, order, beauty and 
beneficence, and began to realize the pos- 
sibilities of human resources joined to 
high thinking and noble living. 

By a collapse of family fortunes Thomas 
had to earn his own living when twelve 
years old as train boy, selling papers on 
the Grand Trunk Railway between De- 
troit and Port Huron, where the family 
had moved. He made such a success of 
his business that he was soon able to hire 
four assistants. It was war time, and 
the papers were filled with exciting de- 
tails of the battle of Pittsburg Landing, 
with 50,000 killed and wounded. Thomas 
hit upon the novel plan of telegraphing 
in advance of his train the head lines of 
the war news to be placed on the official 
blackboard at the stations, and secured 
1,000 papers to be paid for from the pro- 
eeeds of the venture. 

Of his success he tells us: “* At Utica, 
twelve miles distant, I usually sold two 
papers at five cents apiece. As we ap- 
proached the station on this day I put 
my head out to look forward and thought 
I saw an exeursion party. I had half a 
dozen papers in my hand. As we came 
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nearer and the people caught sight of me 
they commenced to gesticulate and shout, 
and it suddenly occurred to me that they 
wanted papers. I rushed back into the 
car, grabbed an armful and when I got 
upon the platform I sold forty. Mount 
Clement was the next station. When it 
came in sight I thought there was a riot. 
The platform was crowded with a howl- 
ing mob, and when the tones became in- 
telligible I realized that they were after 
news of Pittsburg Landing, so I raised 
the price of paper to ten cents and sold 
150 where I had never before disposed of 
more than a dozen. 

“As other stations were reached these 
scenes were repeated, but the climax 
came when we got to Port Huron. The 
station was a mile from the town. When 
the train stopped I shouldered my bundle 
and started for the city. When I got less 
than half way I met a crowd hurrying 
toward the station. I thought I knew 
what they were after, so I stopped in 
front of a church where a prayer meeting 
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was being held, raised the price to twenty- 
five cents per copy and commenced to 
take in a young fortune. In two minutes 
the prayer meeting was adjourned, the 
members came rushing out, and, if the 
way coin was produced is any indication, 
I should say that the deacons hadn’t 
passed the plate before I came along.” 

His suecess in selling papers led him to 
start a paper of his own. He bought a 
lot of old type and fitted up an old car as 
workshop and editorial sanctum, from 
which issued the Grand Trunk Herald, de- 
voted to railroad news and gossip, which 
became celebrated as the only journal 
in the world printed on a railway train. 

Edison’s next move was to purchase a 
book on chemistry, a supply of chemicals 
and retorts and fit up a laboratory in the 
old car workshop. Thus was opened up a 
new world to the boy. But one day the 
water evaporated from a bottle ef phos- 
phorus, which an extra jolt shook to the 
floor, and a fire resulted. The conductor 
rushed madly to the scene, pitched both 
laboratory and boy out upon the track, 
giving Thomas such a box upon the ear 
that the delicate organ of hearing was 
injured for life. 

He rushed home to his mother and 
quickly rearranged his apparatus in the 
cellar, causing great anxiety to the neigh- 
bors, to whose expostulations the mother 
always replied, “The world will hear of 
my boy yet.’”” Undismayed by early fail- 
ures he continued his investigations, de- 
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nied himself everything but the barest 
necessities of life, bought books on elee. 
tricity and went on making experiments 
in the cellar. 

He was still train boy, but his one desire 
was to learn telegraphy, and the opportu. 
nity he wanted came unexpectedly as a 
reward for saving the life of a station 
agent’s child, whom he snatched from the 
track in front of a moving train. Thomas 
gladly accepted the offer of instruction 
from the grateful father, and in fiye 
months the ambitious lad had learned to 
write rapidly and legibly. He accepted a 
position in an office well equipped with 
new appliances, but the old spirit of ex. 
perimenting was upon him; he disregarded 
the rules, upset some sulphuric acid and 
tells us that ‘the acid in the carboy tipped 
over, ate the floor, went down to the man- 
ager’s room below, ate up his desk and all 
the carpet.’”” The next morning Thomas 
was dismissed by his employers, saying 
they wanted telegraph operators and uot 
experimenters. 

Edison finally secured a position in Bos- 
ton in the Western Union Telegraph oftice, 
where there was jealousy of this “smart 
jag from the woolly West,” as the clerks 
called him, but his marked ability won 
their respect. He worked steadily, intent 
on increasing the capacity of a single wire 
so that two messages could be sent on one 
line in both directions at the same time, 
till success crowned his efforts. But he 
had spent’ much money in books, appara- 
tus and necessities. The portion of his 
earnings which had not been sent home 
was always, owing to his kindly sympa- 
thies, at the disposal of any associate in 
trouble, and he was often shamefully im- 
posed upon. 

At seventeen years of age we find him 
penniless in New York, whither he iad 
gone for greater opportunities. For three 
weeks he tramped fora job. The instru- 
ment which reported the gold market was 
out of order, and just as all were frantic 
with excitement Thomas appeared and 
adjusted the delicate mechanism which 
others had failed to manipulate success- 
fully, and on the spot he was offered a 
position for a time at $300 per month. 

Though often discharged for continual 
experiments, the young inventor perse- 
vered till the glad hour of recognition 
came when his stock printers’ and private 
printing telegraphic appliances were found 
so commendable that a committee waited 
upon him to secure the title to these inven- 
tions. Edison’s dealings with this body 
are told best in his own words. 

“T had made up my mind that $5,000 
would be about right, but rather than not 
sell the inventions I would take anything, 
as I needed money sorely for my further 
experiments. With these dazzling expec- 
tations I received the committee. 

“*Well, Mr. Edison,’ said one of the 
members, ‘how much do you want for 
your devices ?’ 

“*T do not know what they are worth,’ 
was my reply. ‘Make me an offer.’ 

“**Well,’ continued the speaker, ‘how 
would $40,000 strike you?’ 

“T believe I could have been knocked 
down with the traditional feather, so as- 
tonished was I at the sum. I immedi 
ately accepted, but after I got over my 
excitement I concluded there must be 
some Wall Street trick about this thing. 
Two days afterwards a large, formidable 
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contraet was given me to sign, couched in 
phi iseology as obscure to me as Choctaw. 
Iwas told that I would receive the money 
upon signing this, which I promptly did. 
A cheek was given me on a New York 
bank, to which goal I at once proceeded. 

“T had never been in a bank before, so 
[hung around in order to see the meth- 
ods of procedure, then took my place 
with a row of men at the paying teller’s 
window. When my turn came and I pre- 
sented the check the paying teller yelled 
out alot of jargon, which I failed to un- 
derstand on account of my deafness. 
Again he roared something at me, but I 
could not eateh it, so left my place, con- 
cluding that I was never fated to see that 
money, and so hopeless did I become that 
any one might have bought that check 
from me for $50. 

“T told one of the clerk’s in the com- 
pany’s Office, and he explained that the 
teller evidently wanted me to be identi- 
fied, and went to the bank with me, per- 
formed the ceremony of identification, 
and the money was at once paid, greatly 
to my astonishment. In thirty days I 
had fully equipped a shop of my own.” 

From this time on Edison’s life reads 
like a fairy tale of wonder-working in- 
ventions which have encircled the globe.’ 





Six Feet 


My little rough dog and I 
Live a life that is rather rare, 

We have so many good walks to take, 
And so few hard things to bear— 
So much that gladdens and recreates, 

So little of wear and tear. 


Sometimes it blows and rains, 
But still the six feet ply; 

No care at all to the following four, 
If the leading two know why. 

‘Tis a pleasure to have six feet, we think, 
My little rough dog and I. 


And we travel all one way: 
‘Tis a thing we should never do, 

To reckon the two without the four, 
Or the four without the two; 

It would not be right, if any one tried, 
Because it would not be true. 


And who shall look up and say 

That it ought not so to be, 
Though the earth that is heaven enough for 

him 

Is less than that to me? 
For a little rough dog can wake a joy 

That enters eternity. 

—Eugene Field. 





Bird Conventions 


BY GABRIEL MEAD 


“Convention time is come,” said my 
host at the supper table. ‘I saw as 
many as 500 swallows on the telegraph 
Wires this afternoon.” 

“What do you mean by convention 
time?” I asked, for I was new to coun- 
try sights and sounds. 

“O, I call it that,” he answered. “It 
is when birds of a feather flock together 
to arrange about their southward jour- 
Neyss 
“But do they really?” 

“IT do not know about all the birds,” 
my friend replied, “‘ but certainly some of 
them do. These swallows have an under- 
standing if they do not talk. Every year 
about the end of August I see them 
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perched on the wires, and there they cling 
till sunset. Next day there isn’t one to 
be seen. They wait for evening, and then 
somebody gives the signal and they fly 
away.” 

“All of them do you mean?” 

“T can’t say all, for they haven’t taken 
me into their secrets, but I have never 
seen, nor found anybody else who has 
ever seen, a single one in the neighbor- 
hood after their convention time until 
they return in spring.” 

“Where do they come from?” I asked. 

“From all the neighborhood, I suppose. 
I wish I knew how they draw the divi- 
sion, and who fixes the date and sends 
out the summons and gives the signal to 
fly away.” 

My interest in the subject was now 
fairly roused, and seeing that my friend 
was an enthusiastic bird student I pur- 
sued my inquiries. 

‘** Do other birds have the same habit?” 

“Some of them do—the crows, for in- 
starice—but not necessarily to plan mi- 
gration, for many of the crows stay all 
winter. I sometimes think they have a 
general clearing-house of the year’s crow 
quarrels, for they gather in groups and 
chatter like politicians, and fly off and 
come back again, until the whole hillside 
looks like a convention of black-coated 
ministers out for a rest after a long sit- 
ting.” 

“When do the crow conventions come?” 

“Much later; usually in October or No- 
vember. It’s queer about the robins, too,” 
he continued. ‘They have their roosts in 
some swampy wood where they gather by 
thousands after nesting time is over, but 
whether they hold a formal gathering be- 
fore they start south I donot know. Hardly 
anybody knows about the robin roosts, 
though the birds are not secretive at any 
other time.” 

““Why is it that I see so few birds when 
I go to walk in August?” I asked, for I 
had taken a walk that afternoon and 
hardly seen a feather. ‘Are there really 
fewer, then?” 

“No; there are actually more than at 
any other time except in certain parts of 
the migration period. There are all the 
nestlings of the year. One reason you 
don’t see them is that they are molting 
and have lost their brilliant colors. The 
bobolink that was so bright in buff and 
black in May is now a rusty fellow, as 
plainly dressed as his wife. Then they 
are quiet. Very few birds are singing 
now. You may hear one of the faithful 
few, like the song sparrow, but you may 
walk all day and hear nothing but a 
‘peep.’ Then you probably have been 
on the windy side of the woods, and the 
birds are on the sheltered side. You have 
avoided the thicket of tall weeds and 
bushes, and they have taken refuge in it. 
Their home life is over and they are liv- 
ing together. They are very shy—as people 
usually are when they are conscious of 
being shabby.” 

“What bird shall I be most likely to 
notice from this time on?” 

“The goldfinch,” answered my host, 
“for he nests later than most birds, be- 
cause his young ones live on seeds, and 
his harvest time comes with the thistles, 
sunflowers and other tall weeds whose 
heads are full of oily seeds. You will 
know him by his black and yellow livery 
and his dipping flight. If there are sun- 
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flowers in your garden he will be almost 
certain to visit you, and he stays far into 
the fall, and in some places all winter.” 





An Orthodox Dog 


A friend of mine has a knowing pet whose 
wit seems to be in inverse proportion to his 
beauty. When you enter the door, if one of 
the family meets you and shakes your hand, 
the little fellow sinks back on his haunches 
and puts up his right paw. He knows also 
when Sunday comes, and expresses no wish to 
leave the house on that day unless one of the 
family remains at home. Then he is ready 
fora walk. More singular still, when none of 
the family attends church, he slinks off alone 
to the church and seeks out the family pew, 
where he abides in quiet till the service is 
over. Whether he understands the services 
or sleeps through them is not reported, but we 
may anticipate favorable conclusions as time 
passes. Greater respect for the proprieties 
was hardly shown in early New England. 
That such respect for them is shown in Chi- 
cago ought to be set down to the credit of that 
much abused city. w. 





Waymarks for Women 


There are no less than 215 women serving 
on school committees in Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to the Woman’s Journal. 


The first woman to receive an appointment 
as a university professor in Sweden is Elsa 
Eschelssohn, who was recently made professor 
of civil law at the University of Upsala. 


Mrs. French-Sheldon, the American trav- 
eler, has been elected a member of the Eng- 
lish Royal Geographical Society. She is said 
to be the only woman who ever received this 
distinction. 


In the last report of the Department of La- 
bor we find that out of 782 typical instances 
in which men and women work at the same 
occupation and perform their tasks with the 
same degree of efficiency, men receive greater 
pay in 595. In fifty-eight instances, however, 
women receive the same pay as men for the 
same work, and in 129 cases they have even 
better wages. 

France, Germany and Russia boast of women 
veterinarians, but there is not one as yet in 
this country who is entitled to write herself 
D. V.S. According to the authorities in our 
veterinary colleges and hospitals, there is a 
great opening for women in this profession, 
especially in the treatment of pet dogs and 
eats. Here is a suggestion to the lover of 
animals who is in search of a congenial and 
remunerative occupation. 


The Roman Catholic papers have been full 
of articles concerning Trinity College, the 
new woman’s college to be established in 
Washington, D.C., under the protection of 
the Catholic University of America. It is sig- 
nificant that American Catholics are demand- 
ing a higher education for their daughters 
than that which the convents afford, and that 
there is a desire for a Catholic institution on a 
par with Vassar and Smith. 


Women’s genius and women’s work are re- 
ceiving marked recognition in the number of 
new statues which have been or are being 
erected as representatives of distinguished 
members of the sex. In Hartford, Ct., a giant 
bronze statue is being erected as a memorial 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe; at Vassar College 
will be found a bust of Maria Mitchell; in 
London a statue in memory of Sarah Siddons 
has been recently unveiled. A committee has 


been formed to raise some suitable memorial, 
to Amelia Edwards, the Egyptologist. Several 
new statues in commemoration of Joan of Are 
have been erected in France, and in St. Peters- 
burg there is soon to be one in memory of the 
Czarina Catherine. 
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Closet and Altar 


When God and the soul meet there will 
Follow contentment. 





My voice shalt thou hear in the morn- 
ing, O Lord; in the morning will I direct 
my prayer unto thee and will look up. 





That the period immediately after ris- 
ing should be scrupulously consecrated to 
God; that the earliest thoughts of the 
day should be filled with God; that the 
homage of self-dedication should be re- 
newed before starting on another pilgrim- 
age; that we should listen to his small 
voice of warning or encouragement as it 
issues from his written word, or from the 
inner consciousness, or from the outer 
world—all this is se cssentially bound up 
with the peace and holiness of the day 
that one might almost say the two are in- 
separable. The tone and sentiment and 
feeling throughout the day are sure to 
take their coloring from the morning 
hour.—Goulburn. 





So fit and useful is morning devotion, it 
ought not to be omitted without neces- 
sity. If God finds no place in our minds 
at that early and peaceful hour, he will 
hardly recur to us in the tumults of life. 
—W. E. Channing. 





Morning and evening I will strive to 
feel God, and the whole day through I 
will be glad in him; and every pleasure 
I will say to myself is from him. So 
through faith I will see the hand of God 
above and get used to the sight, so that 
when it shuts upon my soul to withdraw 
it from the world, I shall not be afraid 
but glad.—Euthanasy. 





If thou canst not continually recollect 
thyself, yet do it sometimes, at least once 
a day—namely, in the morning or at 
night.—Thomas & Kempis. 





For the dear love that kept us through the 
night, 
And gave our senses to sleep’s gentle sway, 
For the new miracle of dawning light, 
Flushing the east with prophecies of day, 
We thank thee, O, our God! 


For the fresh life that through our being 
flows, 
With its full tide to strengthen and to bless, 
For calm, sweet thoughts, upspringing from 
repose 
To bear to thee their song of thankfulness, 
We praise thee, O, our God! 


Thou knowest our needs, thy fullness will 
supply 
Our blindness —let thy hand still lead us on, 
Till, visited by the dayspring from on high, 
Our prayer, one only, “Let thy will be 
done,”’ 
We breathe to thee, 0, God! 
—W. H. Burleigh. 


BA MORAG PRAVER 


Eternal God, who bast neitber dawn 
nor evening, pet sendest us alternate 
metcies of the darkness and the day, 
there is no ligbt but thine, witbout or 
witbin. As thou liftest the curtains of 
nigbt from our abode, take also tbe veil 
from all our bearts. Rise witb tby 
morning upon our souls; quicken all our 
labor and our prayer; and, though all 
else declines, let the noontide of tbyp 
gtace and peace remain. May we walk, 
while it is pet day, in the steps of bim 
who, witb fewest bours, finisbed tbyp 
divinest work. Amen. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


77. CHARADE 


ONE TWO-THREE breezes blowing, 
ONE TWO-THREE blossoms glowing, 
The Lady Blanche is going 
Across the TOTAL sea, 
Where far away gleam through the spray 
The towers of Castle Dream-o’-day, 
In lands of Outre-THREE. 


ONE dusky waves slow-sweeping, 
The TWO of all things keeping, 
The Lady Blanche is sleeping 
Beneath the TOTAL sea; 
While far away sound through the spray 
The bells of Castle Dream-o’-day, 
Tn lands of Outre-THREE. 


78. HOME TANGLE 


How many tables, each five feet by four 
feet, can be set in a room seventy-one feet 
long and sixty feet wide, no table to be set 
within two feet of a wall or of another table? 

H. H. 


79. RIDDLES 
I. 
Upon the margin of a crag 
I did not care to stay; 
I quit the crag and left a rag 
A-hanging there for aye. 


II. 
While in the fiesh in awful trouble, 
I find it best 
To leave the blest 
And fly off in a bubble. 


TH. 
I noticed one a-running, 
And cut his head asunder ; 
But still it kept on running 
Without the slightest blunder. 
Wit. 8; 


80. CONUNDRUM 

B is a small farmer and a very simple fel- 
low—in fact, the Moses Primrose of his neigh- 
borhood. 

Just now, in company with his friend A, he 
was returning home from the county fair, 
where he disposed of his wheat and barley at 
a very good price, and straightway fell into 
the hands of one of those wily charlatans who 
frequent such places. This one was a quack 
doctor presiding over a stall filled with bot- 
tles of various sizes, containing cure, it was 
averred, for all the ills that beset man or 
beast. The man had a smooth tongue and— 
in short, there was more than one Moses 
Primrose at his booth that day! 

But now, as B rests a bit on his homeward 
way, while A clambers up the bank before 
him for a bunch of luscious berries just out 
of reach, what does he see that he saw at the 
fair? MABEL P. 


81. TRANSPOSITION 


A carpenter I know 
Could tricks to tanglers show, 
For while he’s laying shingles he’ll plan a wagon- 
bed; 
Or as he cuts his TWO, 
Compose a PRIMAL, true 
To every rule of prosody, and do it “in his head.” 
SWAMP ANGEL, 


82, PHONETIC CHARADE 


The artless man was FIRST, with little doubt; 

Indeed, was, so to speak, “turned right about’! 

The busy man was LAST, you may depend, 

Yet courteous and patient to the end; 

While each in turn was glad to have his guest 

Peruse the WHOLE, and heed its mild behest. 
NILLOR. 
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ANSWERS 

73. Ex-pens-ive. 

74. A quarter-master (quarter, master). 

75. Milreis, franc, mark, kran, pilaster, ruble, 
sol, rupee, peso, mohur, pound, lira, yen, crown, 
escudo, tael, peseta, florin, gourde, ducat, sucre, 
toman. 

76. Mabel P. (May-bell Pea). 

Of 100 or more solutions of No. 71, more than 
one-third have been found to be complete and cor- 
rect—again demonstrating the ability of our solvers, 
Considering the neatness of the correct lists, as 
provided, the winner of the prize is found to be 
Rev. Henry Ketcham, Westfield, N.J. An inter- 
esting fact shown by this competition is the wide 
range in the ages of our “ young people,” a little 
miss of ten being included in the tangling class to- 
gether with a Maine lady of eighty-one. The au- 
thor of the tangle is to be congratulated on her in- 
genuity, which has brought out many words of ap- 
proval. 

Among recent solvers of other tangles may be 
named: I. H. F., Spencer, Mass., 70; Mrs. M. A. 
Farrington, Webster, Mass., 64, 65, 66, 67, 70, 72; 
0. J. D., Salem, Mass., 70, 72; S. I. Hall, Winchen- 
don, Mass., 70, 72; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 
70, 72; M. B. E., Marshfield, Vt., 70; Mrs. Otis 
Cole, Buxton, Mass., 70, 72; B. E., Camden, N.J., 
70; Mrs. L. R. Hazen, Middletown, Ct., 70, 72. 

F. L. C., Providence, R.1., submits the following 
as the answer to No. 60 haying the smallest possi- 
ble perpendicular with whole numbers, this being 
smaller than in any solution given by Rev. Henry 
Lincoln Bailey: AC 19, CB 10, AD 15, DB 8, CD 6. 


Home Measurements 


Sister measured my grin one day; 
Took the ruler and me; 

Counted the inches all the way— 
One and two and three. 


“OQ, you’re a Cheshire ecat,’’ said she. 
Father said: “‘ That’s no sin.’’ 

Then he nodded and smiled at me— 
Smiled at my three-inch grin. 


Brother suggested I ought to begin 
Trying to trim it down. 
Mother said: “‘ Better a three-inch grin 
Than a little half-inch frown.’’ 
—St. Nicholas. 





The Care of Spectacles 


‘Spectacles and eye-glasses are as much: 
benefited by a bath now and then as 
people are,”’ remarked a well-known op- 
tician. “It is strange how many people 
there are who think that their glasses 
need only an occasional wiping. Now, 
the fact is, glasses require actual baths as 
frequently as does the ordinary person. 
The process is just as simple as you want 
to make it. My plan, however, is to take 
the glasses to a washbowl and give them 
a good soaking in warm water. Then 
apply soap freely, and rub it off by the 
use of a soft tooth or nail brush. After 
that give them a polish with any of the 
usual tooth powders, and then clean them 
with tissue paper, which is much better 
for the purpose than chamois skin, or 
anything else that I know of. 

“The ordinary cleansing is all right as 
far as it goes, but it is not sufficient. 
Many persons have done great injury to 
their eyes by neglecting properly to clean 
their glasses. I have had a number of 
patients come to me with complaints 
about what they called gradual diminution 
of their sight. An examination revealed 
the fact that it was wonderful that they 
could see at all, for their glasses were 
gummed over and had been fearfully 
neglected. A little soap and water, to 
which a few drops of ammonia were 
added, did the business. Some time ago 
a friend of mine, a surgeon, who makes a 
specialty of the ear, told me that there 
were more ear troubles in consequence of 
dirt in the ear than from all other causes 
combined.” —The Examiner. 





No story is the same to us after the lapse of 
time; or, rather, we who have read it are no 
longer the same interpreters.—George Eliot. 
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Y DEAR CORNERERS: I read 
M five minutes ago in a morning 
paper a request for the photo- 
graplis of the youngest bicycle riders in 
New England. Although I have several 
juvenile neighbors who spin past me on 
their wheels, I do not know that they 
are the youngest in New England, but 
the inquiry leads me to insert for this 
week’s picture the photograph of a boy 
who must be the youngest foot-ballist in 
the land of the Pilgrims! The picture 
was not taken for the Corner at all, but, 
happening to see it, I wanted to show it 
to you. Doesn’t the little fellow look 
jolly there among the trees, with his hat 
off and his sweater on, and the ball al- 
most as big as himself, all ready for a 
kick? He is one of my neighbor chil- 
dren, too, and is about two years old. 
The other day he started on a vacation 
trip all by himself (without any baggage 
or even his hat), and when found, a while 
later, he was sitting on the steps of a 
store, three-quarters of a mile from home, 
playing with two big dogs. He said he 
was on his way “‘to the choo-choo cars,” 
and “going to the Zoo.”” When he reaches 
the proper age, I hope he will join the 
Corner—very likely he will be on the 
football team too ! 
Now I will see what vacation letters 
I have for you. Here is one from very 
near home : 
West NEwToN, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: It is my vacation now 
and [am learning to embroider. I have read 
Captain January and Melody, the Brownie 
books, Little Women, Little Prudy, Eva’s 
Adventures in Shadow-land, and—O, I can’t 
tell you how many books I have read. Of 
course you have not forgotten me, but I don’t 
suppose you know that I have a cat; my kitty 
sends love and a kiss to ‘‘ Kitty Clover.”” Iam 
getting a collection of stones, and I have got 
some real nice ones. I am getting a collec- 
tion of pictures. 1 have got about five times 
as many pictures as I have stones. I was 
very much interested in The Congregational- 
ist's story [July 8] about the home for sick 
animals. Good-by. LovulisE F. 


Embroidery is a useful accomplishment 
and your list of books is a good one, but 
I hope that on your bicycle or in some 
other way you will get a good deal of 
open-air exercise in your vacation. Per- 
haps your search for geological specimens 
will give it. 

The next letter is from a young lady, 
alittle farther away in a part of the an- 
cient Indian Cohannet in the ‘Old Col- 
ony”’—a town where I think Massasoit 
had a hunting-house. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ...I saw a live seal 
yesterday. If any of the Cornerers are inter- 
ested in seals particularly, perhaps they can 
tell if all seals are mottled, as this one was. 
Seal-skin seems to be all of one color. Are 
their whiskers always curled at the ends? 
And how are their ears—I suppose the holes 
back of their eyes are ears—particularly 
adapted to their manner of life? u. M. D. 

One minute before I took this letter 
from the post office, I had dropped in one 
for Pomiuk, in which I might have asked 
him about the seal’s color and ears and 
Whiskers—he ought to know all about 
them. If Dr. Grenfell were here he could 
enlighten us too. The young seal is white 
for the first three weeks of its life, then 
changes its color. (The one you see on 
the top of the Cabinet in the Corner cer- 
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tificate is a baby seal, entirely white.) 
The common seal has no outer ear, but I 
think it can hear very quickly, for I have 
often seen them lying on rocks sound 
asleep, but as the boat approached they 
would awake and slide off into the water 
in half ajiffy. But perhaps they detected 
their danger by their acute sense of smell. 

Letter No. 3,.comes from the heart of 
the old Nipmuck region in central Massa- 


chusetts: 
UXBRIDGE, MASs. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a 
Cornerer. I am eleven years old. I read a 
piece in the Conversation Corner last week 
[July 15] about Counting Wayside Cats. I 
know of a game very similar toit. It is called 
‘‘ Wayside Cribbage.” It is a nice game to 
play when two or four persons are riding 
together. They count the animals they see on 
their side of their carriage and see which will 


get the largest number. I will send you a list’ 


of the animals and what they count. 
Dora J. 


THE LIST. 


Horse 1 Cat 1 Squirrel 1 White Horse 10 

Cow 1 Pig 1 Rabbit 1 Cat in window 50 

Dog 1 Sheep 1 Ox 1 Cat and Kittens, 
5 each 


I would like to see four children play 
that Cribbage in their carriage or any 





other equipage—I suppose a bicycle would 
not be an equipage, as there are no equi 
along—and see how many cats welcomed 
them in the wayside windows! And now 
we take a long jump beyond the Great 
Lakes to 
Ripon, WIs. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Excuse me for not writ- 
ing sooner, but I haven’t felt like it. I would 
like to hear still more about Pomiuk Gabriel. 
About every Sunday night mamma reads the 
Corner and the Story of the Bible to us. I 
send my love to Pomiuk Gabriel and the Cor- 
ner Guinea Pig. I must stop now for I have 
to do my work. I haven’t seen Rowley F. 
gliding by on his stilts, so I could not give 
your love to him. EpNA M. 


But here comes the stilts boy himself: 


Ripon, Wis. 
Dear Mr. Martin: In this letter you will 
find ——. Please send fifty cents to the boy in 
the Corner Cot. I like to read Pomiuk’s let- 
ters. Please send the rest to the Armenian 


orphans. I earned nearly all of the money by ° 


selling pop corn. Now, Mr. Martin, can’t you 
send me a certificate of membership ? 
Row.ey F. 
Certainly! I thought you had one be- 
fore. Speaking about pop corn reminds 
me of a kernel of corn on my table which 
popped out of my typewriter the other 
day, after I had held it up and shaken it, 
because it would not run. How do you 


suppose itgot there? That little baseball 
boy in the picture comes to see me*often 
and likes to go to the Corner Cabinet and 
pick out “just one corn” from the box 
which holds the souvenir kernels from 
“the mill which stood by it” (at the Old 
Oaken Bucket place), and carefully lay it 
up somewhere. I asked him afterwards 
how it came in the typewriter and he in- 
stantly answered, “I put it in’’—evidently 
having forgotten to inform me of it at the 
time! 

Another jump—across the Mississippi: 


GRINNELL, Io. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am eight years old. 
I would like to be a Cornerer. I have been 
with my father and mother and brother driv- 
ing across the central part of lowa. We were 
out two nights. The first night we stayed at 
a hotel in Baxter. We saw a little brown 
puppy dog, not quite a foot long. In that 
town there were a great many beautiful 
roses. A little while after we left Baxter 
that morning my brother and I were walk- 
ing up a hill to rest us and he heard a wren 
singing and he thought he would look around 
a little for the nest. He soon discovered a hole 
in the rail of a fence, and on looking in he saw 
a nest full of little wrens, not feathered out 
yet. We kept a list of the different kinds of 
birds we saw and we made out twenty-nine 
kinds, and some we didn’t know the names 
of. While we were visiting we saw a col- 
lection of about two thousand birds’ eggs 
and a few stuffed birds. We rode over some 
rough country that my papa said if there were 
mountains back of the hills it would look like 
New Hampshire. At one time we found about 
thirty miles of straight, level road. Most of 
the people were Swedes or Norwegians. 

They had fine farms and good buildings. 

CAROLYN W. 


Perhaps Carolyn’s father came from 
New Hampshire! Just one more jump 
—as far as we can jump without jump- 
ing into the Pacific Ocean. 

OREGON. 

. . » Have you ever had any specimens sent 
you of our rock oysters? If not, I shall try 
this summer to send you some of the curious 
things. We expect to spend August on the 
beach where they are found. Mrs. G. 


No, I have never seen any, and do not 
think I know what they are; oysters to 
eat, or rocks such as Louise F. and I 
would like in our collections? In either 
case they would be acceptable ! 


Corner Scrap-Book 


What the Children Say. Sometimes in their 
innocent ignorance they say very clever things. 
One little boy about two years old dropped a 
cup and broke it. His mother asked, gravely, 
“Johnnie, did you drop that on purpose?” 
He answered, gravely, ‘“‘ No, I dropped it on 
the floor !”’ 


A mother writes this about her little girl— 
which was not so ignorant or innocent! 


Last week I attended a meeting of teachers 
to consider topics of child-study, and left C. at 
home. When I returned I found the horse 
and carriage gone and my child. The servant 
said she had gone off with a girl friend. On 
the table I found this surprising note: 

Yea, we have gone to the coasts lying round- 
about, even unto the land of the W——ites. 
Even so. Wax not wroth, for we will return 
with offerings of incense and spices and yel- 
low rosebushes. Selah. We will return at the 
sixth hour, even before six o’clock. So be it. 


LA. In 








en 
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LESSON FOR SEPT, 5 2 Cor. 8, 9 


Gentiles Giving for Jewish 
, Christians 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 

A Christian is a partner with other Chris- 
tians. He engages in the business which 
they have undertaken, and will show the 
genuineness of his profession by doing his 
share of the business. The chureh to which 
he belongs is in part his responsibility. So 
also is the work which falls to that church. 
It must provide for the preaching of the gos- 
pel and the care of the congregation, for the 
poor in its own membership, for help to 
poorer churches in its fellowship, and for 
giving the gospel to our own country and to 
the world. Many claims are made on Chris- 
tians for which there is no good reason, and 
in trying to answer them the churches’ are 
often led to neglect the work which belongs 
to them. But always Christians are bound to 
help their own brethren who are in need. It 
was such a claim which prompted the letter 
we are now studying. It presents: 

1. The oceasion of giving. Many of the 
Jewish Christians in Judza were very poor. 
Business depression was severely felt there 
because of the unsettled condition of the 
country. Many of these Christians, no doubt, 
were of the poorer classes. From the first 
organization of the church the question of 
feeding the hungry brethren had been prom- 
inent and constant. It had led to complaint, 
which resulted in the appointment of deacons 
and the martyrdom of Stephen. Persecutions 
had made the poverty of the poor still more 
distressing. As churches sprang up in more 
favored communities they sent help to the 
Judwan Christians, even though the relations 
were not intimate between givers and receiy- 
ers. Paul had before this taken up to Jerusa- 
lem a contribution from the church at Antioch 
[Acts 11: 29, 30). When he won his great vic- 
tory for the freedom of Gentile churches, the 
one thing which the leaders in Jerusalem re- 
quested was that he should take up collections 
for poor Jewish Christians [Gal. 2: 10]. 

Poverty among Christians is a discredit to 
the church. Their first business is to pro- 
vide for their own poor. Some leaders in the 
chureh in our day insist that it shall monopo- 
lize charity, that it ought to control all philan- 
thropic movements, and that if the church did 
its duty there would be no occasion for chari- 
table organizations or other enterprises to help 
or to amuse mankind. The sympathies of 
many Christians are so widely diffused that 
they center on nothing and bring forth little 
except criticism of their brethren who do not 
agree with them. Christians have a definite 
business. It is to take care of their own 
household and to. persuade others to come into 
covenant with them. It is not to be almoners 
to all the world. “First give us what we 
want,” say the careless multitude, ‘“‘and then 
perhaps we will take what you want to give 
us.”” And Christians have thought the world 
would admire them for taking it at its word. 
So the church has been furnishing to the 
world one more passing amusement. 

Paul told the churches of Macedonia and 
Achaia, as soon as he organized them, that 
they had brethren in Judea and that these 
were in need; and his appeal met with hearty 
response. They recognized that they owed 
something to other Christians who were 
strangers to them, and they were at once ready 
to pay the debt. 

2. The motives for giving. These were 
skillfully and affectionately presented. Paul 
was a good pastor. He saw that, however 
willing his people might be, it was his busi- 
ness to keep them informed of what they 
ought to give to and to see that collections 
were taken at the proper time. He taught his 
people that their giving promptly and gener- 
ously would stimulate others. He boasted to 
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the Macedonian churches that the church at 
Corinth was ready to contribute and had been 
fora year. Then he wrote to the Corinthians 
asking them to make good his boast. He 
showed them that what they gave would be 
of value only as it was given freely. But he 
reminded them that sparse giving would make 
sparse living for themselves, and that gener- 
osity would bring its own reward [2 Cor. 9: 6), 
He held before them the fact that they were 
giving to disciples whom Christ loved, and 
always he dwelt on what they themselves had 
received from Christ. ‘Though he was rich, 
yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye 
through his poverty might become rich.” 
“Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift.”’ 

These are still the motives which press on 
every Christian to give: the needs of those 
who have claims on him as his brethren; the 
stimulus which his giving will have to make 
others give; the nobler character, better rela- 
tions with Christians and consequent larger 
business capacity and prosperity which will 
result from habitual giving with right motives 
and wise plans; and the sense of obligation to 
Christ, who has given us himself and eternal 
life through him. 

3. The method of giving. It was systematic. 
The churches had due notice of what was 
needed and what would be done with the gifts. 
They had time to think it over and decide what 
they could do. They had made pledges as to 
the amount [v. 2, R. V.). They had been ad- 
vised to make weekly offerings, so that the 
total would be ready without special collec- 
tions [1 Cor. 16:1, 2]. They knew where their 
money was going. Of course they understood 
that they were giving tothe Lord. But Paul 
was careful to tell them for what purpose the 
Lord wanted their gifts and what he would do 
with them. He did not prescribe any rule of 
giving. He said nothing about one-tenth of 
their income. But he told them to make up 
their minds as to what they would give, and 
then to do it with a glad heart. He used the 
word which meant hilarious. He said that 
the spirit had as much to do with the gift as 
the amount. “If the readiness is there, it is 
acceptable according as a man hath, not ac- 
cording as he hath not.”’ : 

Giving includes the whole man. It is not 
an action of the hand only, or of the heart, or 
of the mind. 
his business. 
done, must deliberately decide what share he 


can take in it, must hand over the money and | 


must heartily enjoy the whole matter. 
4. The principle of giving. 


very poor [8: 2]. 
we were rich we would be generous. But | 
they “first gave their own selves to the Lord.” 
The rest was easy. Times were very hard 


with them. But they were willing to give be- | 


yond their power [8: 3], and so their giving | 
became a grace of God bestowed on them | 
[8:1]. That is every one’s opportunity. When | 
giving becomes a grace, that is, an undeserved | 
favor from God, the giver becomes like God. | 
He enjoys all that he possesses and feels rich. | 
““God is able to make all grace abound unto | 
you; that ye, having always all sufficiency in | 
everything, may abound unto every good | 
work: .. . being enriched in everything unto | 
all liberality, which worketh through us 
thanksgiving to God.” 


Sunday School Notes 


Piedmont and Old South schools, Worcester, have 
arranged for a joint normal class. Teachers meet- 
ing for study will pursue one of the regular courses 
recommended by the State Association. 


A Portuguese mission school is maintained at 
Cottage City. A building seating about 150 and 
costing with lot $2,500 is nearly paid for. The 
Portuguese are growing to be the majority of the per- 
manent population of the place. 


Earnest efforts are being made to liquidate the 
debt of the Massachusetts Association. Of $7,500 
asked from schools the sum of $1,500 has been paid, 
and of the $2,500 solicited from individuals $1,700 ! 
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are secured, The whole amount will provide for the 
indebtedness and the year’s expenses up to October, 

Much interest is manifest in the normal classes jy 
Cambridge and Upton, which have completed one 
course, and graduated 21 and 20 pupils respect. 
ively, with percentages averaging above 90. These 
are the first large classes to complete the course, 
take the required examination and receive diplomas 
from the State Association. 

The Norfolk County West District Association, 
meeting at Norfolk, Aug. 5, was entertained by 
Rey. E. J. Moore, Superintendent Rockwood and 
their associates. An organization was effected and 
G. F. Allen of Walpole chosen president, and Mrs, 
J. W. Mann of Norfolk, secretary. An address on 
The Triumphs of Christianity was given by Rey. 
N. T. Whitaker of Fitchburg. 

The 49th district of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion has been organized at Whately and is com- 
posed of the seven southern and central towns in 
Franklin County. The local C. E. Union held its 
bimonthly meeting the same afternoon and even- 
ing, following the two-day sessions of the Sunday 
school meeting, with a discussion of Sunday school 
work. An address by the superintendent of public 
schools in North Adams treated from a school- 
master’s standpoint The Bible as a Text-Book of 
Instruction. 
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The Christian must understand | 
He must know what needs to be | 


It is self-conse- | 
eration. The Macedonian Christians were | 
They might have said, If | 


Bicycle 






There's a way to 
make it lasting al- 
though frequent use 
necessitates 
frequent 
polishing. 
The bright- 
est wheels 
are made so 
by 
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ELEY STL 
It mever wears, never scratches. 
That's why the brilliancy is lasting. Af- 
ter two or three applications to a chamois 
you have an always ready polisher for 
your tool bag. 15 cts. per box post-paid, 
or at grocers, 

Electro-Silicon Polishing Cloth— 
ready prepared—is the largest, best and 
cheapest made; no‘ chemicals or acids. 
10 cts. post-paid. 

All leading dealers sell our goods. 
Tue Exectro Si1icon Co., 30 Curr St., N. Y. 
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LITERATURE 


RECENT MULTIPLICATION OF LIBRARIES 

\t the opening of the recent International 
Library Conference in London Sir John Lub- 
bock made some interesting statements upon 
this subject, especially in reference to Great 
Britain. In proportion to population the 
Envlish now appear to have most books in 
their publie libraries, although the establish- 
ment of such institutions did not fairly begin 
in England until 1857, Under the public 
libraries act fifteen were opened between that 
year and 1866. Forty-five more were estab- 
lished by 1876, sixty-two others by 1886, and 
since then 190. The movement did not begin 
in London until 1887, but during the interval 
s21 have been opened. 

Nearly or quite 350 places in England, in- 
cluding haff of its population, have adopted 
the publie libraries act, and their libraries 
contain about 5,000,000 volumes. The annual 
issues number 27,000,000 and the attendance 
60,000,000, Moreover, the famous and enor- 
mous library of the British Museum, in which 
are about 2,000,000 volumes, and many other 
libraries of which the public is allowed some 
use, such as the Bodleian in Oxford, the Wil- 
liams in London, the Lambeth, which belongs 
to the archbishoprie of Canterbury, and the 
different cathedral libraries are not included 
in the above figures, not being established 
under the publie libraries act. 

Of the British colonies Australia has 844 
public libraries, including 1,400,000 books; 
New Zealand 298 libraries with 330,000 books ; 
Seuth Africa about 100 with 300,000 books; 
and Canada more than 1,500,000 books in vari- 
ous publie collections. In the United States 
there are about 11,000,000 volumes in such 
libraries, but our proportion to population is 
less than that in England. Here too the in- 
crease in the number of public libraries has 
been very rapid of late, and has been notice- 
ably accompanied by a great improvement in 
the convenience and beauty of library build- 
ings. Seores of such edifices already have 
been erected by wealthy men, often in mem- 
ory of some deceased relative, as gifts to the 
towns in which they stand. The value of the 
public library is conceded everywhere and its 
inttuence for good is increasing rapidly. 

BOOK REVIEWS 
PETER THE GREAT 

The history of this remarkable man is a 
provocation to an accomplished biographer to 
do his best. The ideals of biographers vary 
so greatly that the results which they produce 
always possess a more or less different indi- 
viduality quite apart from that of the subject. 
ut the author of this volume, K. Waliszewski, 
possesses a vivacity of style as well as an 
intellectual grasp of his theme and a hearty, 
yet not indiscriminate, sympathy with the 
character of his subject which lead one im- 
mediately to expect a more than ordinarily 
interesting biography. The original French 
has been translated into English by Lady 
Mary Loyd, and apparently with a far higher 
degree of success than most translators of 
such histories achieve. 

Peter was a strange combination of the man 
and the sovereign with the child and the 
brute. Undisciplined, extravagant, reckless, 
immoral, drunken, arbitrary, easily fright- 
ened and deluded without difficulty by schem- 
ers, he nevertheless was a man of imperious 
and imperial characteristics, far sighted, de- 
termined, energetic, able to foresee a great 
future for his nation and to inaugurate the 
steps of progress which have led to the con- 
siderable development of that greatness, as 
shrewd, keen and efficient at times as he was 
vacillating or stupid at others. His was a 
most contradictory, puzzling and erratic char- 

acter, but if was one which had, and could not 
help having, a tremendous influence. He was 
as brilliant at times in his deeds as he was 
loutish at other times, it is almost necessary to 
say at all times, in his manners. 
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The most striking thing to us about this 
biography has been, not its picture of Peter, 
which is one of the most vivid and inherently 
lifelike which we can recall having read, but 
the impression sought to be conveyed and 
justified that Peter in a real and an important 
sense was Russia. He was the type of his 
people. The gross, grotesque and brutal side 
of his nature he shared with the Russian peo- 
ple at large, apparently with few exceptions, 
as he shared with them everything else which 
he was and had. He illustrated the Russian 
temperament. So far as he possessed genius 
it was distinctively Russian. He was a great 
man, shaking himself and rising up out of 
ignorance and slumber and vice, with a dawn- 
ing perception of better possibilities and ca- 
pabilities, and in this respect he was the 
precise type of his nation. The more one 
reads these pages the more one is amazed 
that such a man should have made’such an 
impression upon his time and upon all subse- 
quent time. 

Nevertheless, with this conviction there 
grows at a parallel rate the consciousness that 
he was, and must remain, one of the colossal 
figures of history. There is no denying his 
extraordinary greatness. And the success of 
the author, for his book is a success, lies in 
the degree in which he has caught the spirit of 
the Russian earth and sky and mind and heart 
and custom which dominated the great empe- 
ror. It isahistory of a man, but far more of a 
nation, in the process of being born, and it is 
striking, although the individual career in it 
is overshadowed by the record of national 
movement. The style is too elaborate and 
the book needs condensation, yet portions are 
brilliant and the whole is spirited and graphic. 
The author’s ability to delineate character 
and personality far surpasses his power of 
other description, yet he has written some 
picturesque paragraphs of this character. As 
a study of the great emperor and the Russia 
of his time, and also of European civilization 
in some of. its aspects, as well as of politics 
and warfare as they were then carried on, the 
volume is of more than ordinary and more 
than temporary value. [D. Appleton & Co. 


$2.00.) 


BASES OF HISTORIC BELIEF: HISTORIC AND 
- IDEAL 


Prof. C. M. Tyler, D. D., of Cornell Univer- 
sity has endeavored in this volume to give a 
summary of the conclusions of modern thought 
in relation to the religious history of man- 
kind and the moral and religious ideals which 
stimulate all progress. He has written for 
college and theological students and starts 
upon a high level of metaphysical and theo- 
logical reflection, and whether in the por- 
trayal of different systems of proof or in the 
setting forth of those principles which in his 
mind are the survivals of past discussion and 
the foundation of present and future faith, he 
is invariably eandid, broad in the scope of his 
comprehensiveness and as lucid as the nature 
of the subject permits. 

The practical problems of psychology and 
metaphysics have been treated by allusion 
rather than by deliberate and thorough dis- 
cussion, in most cases this being ali that the 
nature of his purpose requires. The first 
part of the book defines religion, points out 
certain prehistoric and historic data, inquires 
whether the beginning of human history was 
a moral calamity, inclining to the modern 
view which disputes the traditional theory of 
the fall of man, and setting forth the psycho- 
logical genesis of religion. The second part 
states the metaphysical grounds of religious 
belief as well as the ethical and esthetical 
grounds, points out spiritual love as an ideal 
to be realized, and declares the ultimate 
ground to be God revealed in human progress. 

The whole sweep and drift of the book is to 
emphasize the influence and power of a per- 
sonal God in human affairs and the natural- 
ness and value of belief in him as a personal 
religion. And the author points distinctly to 
Jesus Christ as the “‘majestic person who, 
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brother, friend, teacher, saviour, perfectly re 
veals the divine and wears the crown of the 
ages.” Of course the book is more for ex- 
perts than for ordinary readers. It is in the 
language of the schools and it deals in the 
phrases and uses the materials of the critics 
and the specialists. Those for whom it is in- 
tended will prize it and thank the amthor for 
it. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


EDUCATION 


Two histories are sent us by Messrs A. 8S. 
Barnes & Co. One is Annals of Switzerland 
[$1.25], by Julia M. Colton. The fact is as 
noticeable as it is surprising that, although 
there are numerous and excellent histories of 
Switzerland in French and German, the Eng- 
lish reader or student is at a disadvantage be- 
cause there are few histories of the country in 
his language, and still fewer which are of first- 
rate quality. The present volume is not in- 
tended for experts as much as for ordinary stu- 
dents. It contains a terse, carefully planned 
but reasonably comprehensive outline of the 
history of the country, and the essential facts 
are put in a readable and impressive manner. 
The young or the old will find in these pages 
all which they need, and most of what they 
desire, to know about the country. The best 
sources of information have been studied, and 
the book is enlivened by numerous illustra- 
tions. It isa useful and in every way excel- 
lent history.——The other is Sophia B. Bom- 
piani’s Short History of the Italian Waldenses 
[$1.00]. The origin of the Italian Waldenses is 
lost in the remote past. They claim that they 
have existed in their present home since long 
before the twelfth century, in which Peter 
Waldo lived. The history of their develop- 
ment is that of a sturdy, simple-minded, lib- 
erty-loving and pious people, devoted to their 
Protestant form of religion, adhering to it 
stoutly in spite of the most terrible, repeated 
and diversified persecution, loyal through 
everything to the government, although it per- 
mitted such atrocities to be perpetrated upon 
them, ready to defend themselves by force of 
arms where self-defense was possible and 
showing heroic covrage, but free from ani- 
mosity and hatred and working out for them- 
selves a career as dramatic and striking as 
that of any people in all human history and 
far less marked than has.been usual by dis- 
creditable episodes. This history of the peo- 
ple and of their condition and work, alike past 
and present, is written with profound earnest- 
ness, yet very simply, and it is hard to read it 
without emotion. Thank God, these Christian 
heroes at last seem to be sure of the freedom 
for which they have prayed and struggled for 
so many generations in vain. 

Five volumes of the Chautauqua Reading 
Circle Library are sent us by Messrs. Flood 
& Vincent. They are the following: Roman 
Life in Pliny’s Time, by Maurice Pellison, 
translated from the French by Maria Wilkins 
and with an introduction by Prof. F. J. Miller; 
Roman and Medieval Art, Prof. W. H. Good- 
year’s well-known volume revised and enlarged 
and containing many new illustrations; His- 
tory of Medieval Europe, by Oliver J. Thatcher, 
Ph. D.; Imperial Germany, by Sidney Whit- 
man; and The Social Spirit in America [Each 
$1.00], by C. R. Henderson. Each of these is 
a standard work in its way, and, as we under- 
stand, each has been or is to be read by those 
who take the Chautauqua Reading Course. So 
far as the organizers of the course are respon- 
sible for the preparation of such books as 
these for the benefit of their readers, they 
have rendered a service much more wide 
reaching and substantial than would be neces- 
sary merely for their original purpose. Any 
one of these books illustrates how scholarly 
ability and experience can enable one to grasp 
the essential principles of a subject and to put 

them into intelligible and impressive form for 
the use of others, drawing from them what- 
ever suggestions they may contain both for 
profit and for warning, and making manuals 
which are so comprehensive and satisfactory 
that certainly it will be long before the work 
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need be done again. For instance, the volume 
by Professor Goodyear on Roman and Medieval 
Art offers an orderly, consistent and well- 
digested Outline, amply illustrated and fertile 
in hints to the modern student, and embodies 
solid knowledge gracefully offered. So, too, 
Mr. Whitman’s book on Germany presents an 
essentially complete and eminently satisfac- 
tory study of the growth, character, influence 
and probable outcome of the intellectual and 
political state of things in that country. Mr. 
Henderson, again, in his book has condensed 
about as much wisdom and practical pithiness 
into a small compass as any one could have 
done. The book is a stimulating manual of 
intelligent information. The mechanical work, 
indexing, ete., is finely done, and the Chau- 
tauquan student need have no difficulty in 
pursuing what, if not a royal road to learning, 
is at least a comparatively straight and easy 
one. 

German Orthography and Phonology (Ginn 
& Co. $2.10), by Prof. George Hemp], Ph. D., 
is a systematic and practical treatise relating 
to the writing and speaking of modern Ger- 
man. It is a somewhat novel and striking 
effort to simplify and make attractive the coni- 
prehension and realization of the principles of 
pronunciation, and it gives unusual and, to 
our thinking, very desirable and rewarding 
attention to the accent and emphasis. It is 
characterized by a higher degree of attention 
paid to what usually are considered small 
points, like that just mentioned, than most 
grammars and other books of the sort, and it 
seems to be uncommonly well adapted to pro- 
mote the intelligent and rapid progress of the 
pupil. 

A Study of English Words [American Book 
Co. 40 cents] fills a real gap in educational 
literature. We do not mean that no other 
books discuss the origin and meaning of 
words, but that the literature of this sort, 
which exhibits the development of words and 
illustrates the growth of the different elements 
of our language from its Germanic, French, 
Latin, Greek or other sources, is not as abun- 
dant or as helpful as might be expected. 
This book is short, intelligible and admirably 
suited to convey essential knowledge without 


claiming as much attention as an elaborate . 


treatise of the ordinary character. We are 
glad to commend it. 

In the Library of Useful Stories The Story 
of the Earth’s Atmosphere [D. Appleton & Co. 
40 cents], by Douglas Archibald, is interesting 
to those who have formed the habit of observ- 
ing the phenomena of the air and the clouds, 
while special students will appreciate it all 
the more. It is a good book for the household 
library or that of the school, and is prettily 
issued. 

Physics for Grammar Schools [American 
Book Co. 50 cents], by C. L. Harrington, makes 
a specialty of teaching physics by experiments. 
It is well adapted to interest ané instruct 
young students effectively. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In Infancy and Childhood (Harper & Bros. 
$1.00] Frances F. Wood has written one of 
those not uncommon but always desirable 
books about children and their care, inculcat- 
ing regularity of feeding, describing rational 
dress, recommending sterilized milk and reach- 
ing its climax in a chapter evidently based 
upon considerable experience with nursery 
maids. These are but samples of the seven- 
teen themes which as many chapters discuss, 
and it is a practical and judicious book which 
will do good. . 

We like books which teach people to see 
what is close at hand and to study intelli- 
gently and effectively the beauties with which 
God has endowed nature in one’s own neigh- 
borhood. For this reason we are glad of 
Mr. F. S. Mathews’s volume, Familiar Fea- 
tures of the Roadside [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.75). It describes early wild flowers, the 
common songsters, the familiar weeds and 
successive wild flowers of the season, and it 
is prettily illustrated. It is a good book to 
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have in the family for the children to consult 
from time to time while they are growing up, 
and, although nobody is likely to sit down to 
read it all through at once, it is pretty sure to 
be so much used that in time a new copy will 
be in demand. 

The annual report of the Operations of the 
United States Life Saving Service for the 
year ending June 30, 1896, has taken a long 
time to reach the public, but it is one of those 
government reports which deserve to be 
widely circulated and read. The formal and 
meager record does not hide the fact that in 
many instances the incidents described called 
for and witnessed the exercise of genuine 
heroism, and such a report contains many 
valuable suggestions of large importance. 


NOTES 

— Prof. James Bryce, the historian, has 
just reached Boston on his way to Canada for 
a month’s rest on this side of the Atlantic. 
Queen Nathalie of Servia has joined 
the great company of authors. Her first vol- 
ume is one of aphorisms, some of which are 
said to be decidedly interesting and to be the 
fruit of her personal experiences. 

—- The original of Miss Betsy Trotwood in 
Dickens’s David Copperfield is still living at 
Broadstairs. A correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript recently visited her and found 
Dickens’s portrayal of her still as true to the 
life as possible. 

— The French composer Saint-Saéns has 
given a collection of books, papers and objects 
of art to the city of Dieppe which has been 
placed in the city hall. It includes many let- 
ters to him from eminent men, especially in 
the musical world. 

—— During the year ending June 26, gifts 
and bequests to education in this country 
amounting to $21,034,366.66, in amounts vary- 
ing from $3,000,000 to $200, were reported by 
The Critic. Gifts of books, apparatus, etc., 
were not included. This certainly is a re- 
markable record for one year. 

—— In the basement of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts is probably the finest collection 
of engravings relating to death in the world. 
It is the property of Miss S. Minns who has 
gathered it. Beginning with merely the pur- 
pose to collect the medizval representations of 
the Dance of Death, by Holbein and others, 
she became increasingly interested and ex- 
tended the range of her researches until her 
collection has become as large as it is striking, 
if not unique. So much of it as can be shown 
in any one convenient place is soon to be ex- 
hibited. 

—The recent Ashburnham sale was 
wholly one of printed books. The late earl’s 
collection of manuscripts is even more famous 
than his books. Of the 1,683 lots in the sale 
last month, 228 were Bibles or books relating 
to the Bible. The oldest among these was the 
Biblia Pauperum, an original block book in 
folio, very rare and dated 1430. Mr. Quaritch 
bought it for $5,250. The Perkins copy of the 
Bible, printed on vellum by Gutenberg & Fust 
in 1450-55, for which Lord Ashburnham paid 
$17,000, went for $20,000. A considerable por- 
tion of the same library still remains to be 
sold. 

—— In connection with the demolition of the 
Palais de V Industrie, on the Champs Elysees 
in Paris, it has come to light that about a 
hundred and fifty paintings and fifty examples 
of sculpture have accumulated there which 
the artists who sent them in to different exhi- 
bitions will not remove, in spite of the ap- 
peals of the Societé des Beaux Arts. The 
reason of their indifference to the fate of their 
productions is said to be that in most cases 
there are liens on their works and they fear 
that the courts will take charge of the dis- 
posal of their pictures and busts and thus 
render them unpleasantly conspicuous before 
the public. 

—— The new Tennyson Memorial Beacon 
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at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, was unveiled oy 
Aug. 6. Dean Bradley of Westminster Abbey 
officiated. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was among those present. It is in the form 
of an lonic cross and is visible for several] 
miles. It stands close to the poet’s favorite 
waik on the downs and cliffs above the town 
from which there is a beautiful view of both 
land and sea. A large portion of the cost was 
contributed by Americans through Mrs. James 
T. Fields. The date chosen for the ceremony 
wes Tennyson’s birthday and on the follow- 
ing Sunday Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, 
preached a commemorative discourse in Fresh- 
water church. 


(For Books of the Week see page 300. } 


Y. P..S. CE. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic for Sept. 5-11. Our Gifts from God; 
Our Gifts to God. Rom. 8: 26-39. 

It is strange what a change is wrought by 
entering into the Christian thought of God, 
his relation to us and ours tohim. The man 
who wrote this passage not many years before 
had none of that enthusiasm, appreciativeness 
and hopefulness which flow so abundantly 
through these words. He was what we might 
call a routine kind of a religious man, going 
through certain ceremonies punctiliously and 
holding certain opinions tenaciously. Christ 
touched him, or rather, as Neesima used to say 
regarding himself, Christ ‘‘ captured him,” 
and, lo! life took on a totally different look. 
It seemed to him so full of good things, of 
splendid spiritual forces working in his be- 
half, of certain glorious issues of present strug- 
gle and tribulation. The universe became 
vocal with tokens of God’s great mercy to him 
in Christ, and from that time on he thought 
of God as daily giving him wisdom, strength, 
courage, yea, everything, not even sparing 
his own son. 

We should live simpler, happier, more ef- 
fective lives if we dwelt on this thought, that 
life is a gift from God, by whom we have 
been redeemed and with whom we have con- 
stantly to do. Life at times may seem to us 
barren and we thirst for that which comes not 
to us, when perhaps, if we would reach up 
for them, God has in readiness for us larger 
satisfactions than we have dreamed of. The 
very fact that we live in his world, in which, 
despite all that seems at strife with the good, 
his own plans for the race are being worked 
out, may lead us to expect tomorrow or next 
day some enrichment of our lives, and we 
may therefore today take up Miss Havergal’s 
words and make them our own: 

It may be he has waiting 
For the coming of my feet 
Some gift of such rare blessing, 
Some joy so strangely sweet, 
That my lips can only tremble 
With the things I cannot speak. 

All that comes to us from God—the joys, the 
opportunities, the congenial work, the days of 
delightful rest, the victories over temptation, 
the growths of character attained through 
tribulation—we must render back to God in 
some form of service to man. Otherwise we 
shall lose the power of receiving God’s gifts. 
It is the liberal soul that is made fat. To take 
from the parent’s hand benefits and gifts un- 
numbered and then never to reward him with 
the kiss and the embrace which he so much 
prizes is the basest sort of filial ingratitude. 
God wants our love, our trust, our obedience. 
These gifts brought daily to his altar feed the 
flame of our devotion to him. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 
Topic, Aug. 20-Sept. 4. The Power of Faith. 

The Impotence of Unbelief. 1 Kings 18: 29- 

39; 19: 1-8; 2 Kings 5: 1-14: Matt. 17: 9-21; 

Mark 11: 12-14, 20-26. 

The source of spiritual power? The conditions 
of its exercise? The failure of self-reliance. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.] 
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One Time and Place for Our National Meetings—Suggestion for the Week of Prayer—A Pastor’s Influence in School— 
Church Disagreement Upsets a Community—False Notions Regarding Answers to Prayer 


NEW DATES ALL ROUND or else the school life is thought of as a thing 
In regard to proposed change of time of hold- apart from the religious, something that is not 
ing National Council, most certainly change specially concerned with character. My own 
it, The committee should act without hesi- impression is that the second is the real sig- 
tancy. If they had acted without asking, all nificance of the minister’s lack of interest in 
would have thought it a proper thing. Now the school life of his young people. 
many will see reasons for not disturbing the There could not be a greater mistake. It is 
regular custom. Now that I have begun, let in school that habits are being formed, char- 
me say more. Change the fiscal year of every- acter molded, life lived. Here several hours 
thing in our denomination and make July 1 Of the week are spent in close contact with 
the beginning and the end. I have special those who are exerting an influence which is 
reference to our benevolent work. Allaccounts bound to be permanent. The teacher often 
closing July 1, let all anniversaries be held furnishes an ideal, good or bad, and makes 
Aug. 1-15 in one place year by year. Let this his ineffaceable impress on the young mind. 
be agrand rally of all Congregational interests. In our high schools the teacher meets daily 
Find a place full of comfort and restful influ- young people just awakening to the realities 
ences. Take plenty of time for easy work Of life, to a consciousness of their own per- 
and best results. Four things should be kept sonality. He sees them becoming interested 
inmind in the preparation of meetings, viz.: in their own lives and destinies. In many 
business, education, fellowship, spiritual ef- cases he becomes their intimate friend and ad- 
fects. The place should be the best on earth, viser. A word from him will often be deci- 
if it could be found. ‘Let the beauty of the sive for life in the choice of a college or occu- 
Lord our God be upon us” and around us. pation. 
Methodism has its Ocean Grove, Presbyterian- But he is often at a disadvantage. The very 
ism has eye on a Winona, so let Congregation- Wealth of his opportunity is an embarrass- 
alism have its Scrooby. It might become a ment. It becomes practically impossible for 
great resting place for our families year after him to know all his pupils personally and in 
year. I could fill a whole page with arguments such a way as to help them in or to the reli- 
for this sort of a plan wherein I would insist gious life. Here is where he feels the need of 
on the economy, the convenience, the fellowship the pastor’s sympathetic co-operation. If the 
and the spiritual results. J. A. c, pastor could give him a hint by note or per- 
maoeneimetneeineiipne sonal word as to the religious needs of this or 
SOMETHING MORE THAN A CHANGE OF DATE that pupil, it would give the teacher such a 
NEEDED starting point as could otherwise be gained 
For the plan of putting the Week of Prayer Only by a considerable degree of intimacy be- 
in October, suggested in the Readers’ Forum, tween him and his pupil. A little conversa- 
July 15, much can be said. Many a pastor tion between the minister and his young peo- 
has felt the weight of the objections urged to Ple would reveal what one among the teachers 
the first week in January. But it is to be Would be likely to exert the desired influence, 
feared that change of date would not help nd then the next step could be easily taken. 
matters much. Many churches, the small ones pee pa oe J. A. F, 
in particular, find it difficult to keep up the 
one midweek prayer meeting. Would it be 4 STORY OF A NEW ENGLAND HILL TOWN 
wise for such a church to attempt seven weekly It was once noted for the intelligence, thrift 
meetings even though they were continued and character of its farming inhabitants. The 
only for a few weeks or a week? Even where Village was a center of religious, educational 
the one meeting is sustained, as in many com- and social forces which gave it distinction in 
paratively large churches, it is a formal and the county. Here were two stores, two banks 
cold affair maintained by a few. How small (national and savings), town library, hotel, 
a proportion of the membership takes any ac-_ literary club, a strong Congregational church 
tive, personal part! and an excellent endowed academy, from 
Several reasons might be given for this which each year one or more of the students 
state of affairs, but one is certainly pertinent, entered college. It was altogether such a 
the lack of prayer in the home and in personal town as we would naturally choose in which 
life. A man may harbor thoughts of prayer to bring up a family of children. From this 
now and then, but if he does not put his position it has been gradually declining 
prayer into spoken words as a habit in his through the last decade. 
family or at least by himself is it likely that | The influences which have caused the change 
he will pray in the church service? ‘That are much the same as those acting upon other 
family prayer has less attention now than it towns in the vicinity with perhaps one ex- 
ought to have is pretty evident. That a vast ception—religious controversy. About 1875 
number of church members do not pray as a_ the large and flourishing church was divided 
matter of habit, and of spiritual delight, is to by doctrinal questions, which resulted in the 
be feared. separation of the orthodox members and the 
What we need for the revival of the Week establishing of a second church. The bitter- 
of Prayer is not so much a change of dateas ness of this controversy divided families, 
a greater number of spiritually-minded Chris- changed the complexion of political parties 
tians, men and women of prayer who habitu- and seriously interfered with the progress of 
ally and really pray by themselves and in thetown. The old academy, the most potent 
their homes. When there are more of such influence, was involved, and finally was 
people prayer meetings and the Week of obliged to close its doors. This was a seri- 
Prayer will take care of themselves. If, how- ous blow, because many families in the village 
ever, the change of date suggested will in any depended upon the academy students, whom 
way help to that end, by all means let us have they either boarded or roomed. The young 
it. Cc. E. H. people now had to go to other places or be 
Bie OR deprived of the advantages which the acad- 
MINISTER AND TEACHER emy gave. Life in the town was less interest- 
The pastor of a city church was asked bya _ ing than when 100 or more students gave vari- 
teacher in the high school who of the young ety and vigor, and the result was that the 
people of his church were in the school. The young people who could not go away to school 
teacher was somewhat surprised and a good sought employment in the cities and larger 
deal disappointed to find that the pastor did towns. Of course property became less val- 
not know. Is this a typical case? If so, it uable, there was less money in circulation, 
signifies one of two things—either the impor- the banks closed, the town was on the down 
tance of the secular education is overlooked, grade. Where it was once easy to maintain one 








minister of power and culture, whose life and 
teaching were sources of inspiration, there is 
now presented the difficult task of supporting 
two. From the fact that much of their time 
and strength is diverted into working up church 
fairs, suppers, entertainments, etc., for raising 
money for salary, these men cannot be very 
efficient in the pulpit or in the social life. 

What can be done to bring about harmony 
and confidence and reunite the straggling and 
struggling bands into one of strength and use- 
fulness? Unless this can be done there will 
be left only the semblance of religious life in 
the grand old town. Even now, should these 
churches unite upon a basis as broad as the 
New Testament furnishes, and call to leader- 
ship one who understands the nature of mod- 
ern social questions, and who would teach the 
rising generation that Christianity is a social 
rather than a theological movement, I believe 
there would be hope for the “hill town.” 

** NATIVE.” 


MISCONCEPTIONS OF PRAYER 

Is there room in your Readers’ Forum for 
a remonstrance against a misconception of 
prayer and Jesus’ promise that where two are 
agreed in asking it shall be given? The re- 
cent discussions of prayer recalled an incident 
in the last campaign which will serve as an 
illustration. A temperance orator quoted the 
promise of Jesus and promised on the author- 
ity of Jesus that if two in all the United States 
were agreed to pray for the success of the Pro- 
hibition ticket, success would be assured. It 
was implied that there were not two people in 
the United States with faith in the success of 
the ticket sufficient to make such a prayer effi- 
cacious. 

If such a thing were possible it would substi- 
tute for the will of an all-wise God the will of 
twomen. If the mere agreement and asking 
in prayer by two men or 2,000,000 of men 
could secure literal answer from God, then we 
should have pandemonium let loose. What- 
ever Jesus meant by that promise, he never 
meant to imply that against the judgment of 
God the mere asking of men should prevail. 
It is against that use of the promise of Jesus 
that I must earnestly protest. J. W. B. 





It would be rash perhaps for us to say that 
a British Christian missionary is doomed, be- 
cause he is a Briton, to be less successful than 
an American Christian missionary in convert- 
ing men to belief in the gospel of Christ, and 
yet we find practically that statement in a 
recent British Weekly. Thus it says: “‘ Every 
fresh war we wage, even at the bidding of 
spangled rogues and company promoters, is 
assumed to open fresh doors for the preaching 
of the gospel, and that is the sop by which 
Christian people have been bribed to indorse 
and approve half the wars of the Victorian 
era. But the evangelist who goes into a pagan 
country on the powder cart, or indeed follows 
in ifs ruts at an interval of months, has to cry 
more pitifully than his comrades who find 
access to the heathen by peaceful paths, ‘ Lord, 
who hath believed our report?’ The nation 
which plays the consistent part of peacemaker, 
which loves the sword as little as an apostle, 
and looks upon war as the very shadow of the 
evil one, is bound to have the largest share in 
the world’s redemption.’’ Hitherto the United 
States has waged no wars of conquest, and that 
fact has been of incalculable value to our mis- 
sionaries as they have gone forth to Asia, 
Africa and the islands of the sea. If for any 
reasons, justifiable or otherwise, we ever 
change our policy, we must remember that 
the change will bring with it a corresponding 
change in the valuation which our mission- 
aries will have in the eyes of the people whom 
they are to win to the Prince of Peace. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B, Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
piiestoms, Congeouarseuss House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Peg cery and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WomaAn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

Liss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
——- House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

Jleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hu 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. § 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund, It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the *‘ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) [here insert the _be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
— supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 11 A. M., Bible study,3 
P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings a | 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyar 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “1 give and 
bequeath to the Bost »n Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
te) , to be applied to the charitable uses and eo 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. ; 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


Centennial celebrations do not occur so fre- 
quently among our churches as to make a re- 
view of the points of interest in those occa- 
sions wearisome. The people ina New York 
town who recently counted out a century of 
existence for their church had their attention 
called by a special emphasis to the difference 
between early and present methods of receiv- 
ing members into the church. Candidates for 
admission, young or old, were formerly re- 
quired to give intelligent assent to inspiration, 
total depravity, atonement, sovereignty, the 
Trinity, election, justification, perseverance of 
the saints, resurrection and final judgment. 
It would do modern Christians no harm to 
meditate upon at least some of these subjects 
to the end that they might know the basis of 
their belief, even though their examination 
for membership be confined to simpler ques- 
tions. 

Missionary work anywhere is interesting. 
Intelligent men and women, if the heart is in 
the right place, are always attracted by every 
honest effort to lift the fallen, enlighten the 
ignorant, cheer the disconsolate and teach 
men and women how to get good things out of 
life. The glimpses which we get in an article 
below of the willingness of the workers in a 
mission field in the West, their pressing needs 
and the ingathering from among the youth of 
the red men, should stimulate an especial in- 
terest in the hearts of some who have it within 
their power to do well by those who respond so 
gratefully. 
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Our Register has recently recorded the ac- 
ceptance of the fourth call received by a Yale 
alumnus since his graduation from the sem- 
inary in the early summer, without special 
effort on the part of himself or his friends. 
We welcome this evidence that, to thoroughly 
trained young men, the ministry, instead of 
being over-crowded, presents abundant op- 
portunity for service. 

It may be unpleasant to compare the modern 
spirit of missions in some churches with the 
old-time enthusiasm with which a church is 
credited under atitle below. Here is furnished 
a good example of the energy of a small village 
church alive to needs outside itself. 

An Iowa church honors itself in honoring 
its aged pastor and his wife. Such a gather- 
ing cannot fail to educate the community in 
appreciation of and tenderness for those ripe 
in years and full of good works. 

A Massachusetts coast city has shown its 
love and appreciation of its early pastors. 
Such ideal relations as these between leaders 
and people are not lessened by increase of 
years. 

Good pastors are evidently appreciated in 
the Hawkeye State. The visits and presenta- 
tions with which three of them have been re- 
cently favored would bear transplanting. 

Absentees from home for the summer will 
be surprised and pleased in some cases on 
their return-to find that they hardly recognize 
their improved house of worship. 

Our Oklahoma letter reveals a field among 
the Indians for a medical missionary or 
trained nurse. There is equal need of money 
to support such a worker. 

The question sometimes arises, Does student 
supply for the summer pay? An answer can 
be found in Vermont and Maine items. 

Two churches on the Pacific coast have spe- 
cial reason this week to say, ‘‘ Bless those 
women!” 

Of Special Note 

A strong, united evangelistic effort ina New 
Hampshire town. 

Enthusiastic welcome to a young pastor in 
Ohio. 

A good kind of evening service in Indiana. 


AMONG THE OKLAHOMA INDIANS 

Oklahoma, sc new and, a New Englander 
would think, so wild, has seen many hard- 
ships since it began to live. Yet it is brave 
and determined. Its prairies are being well 
dotted with churches and schools, and a sub- 
stantial ground laid for better and higher 
things. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that about one-thirtieth of its citizens are 
Indians, considering Oklahoma proper and 
not including the five civilized tribes, so called, 
nor the various other tribes of the Indian 
Territory. Apart from these there are seven 
or eight tribes in Oklahoma. 

The Cheyennes and Arapahoes are the most 
numerous. They are always spoken of to- 
gether, because their lands, lying side by side, 
were opened for settlement at the same time, 
and their allotments are adjacent. The Chey- 
ennes number about 2,000 and the Arapahoes 
1,000. The United States Agency for these 
people is located at Darlington, one and a 
half miles from Fort Reno, five miles from El 
Reno and twelve from the southern limit of 
the territory. 

The Government maintains a_ successful 
school for the Arapahoes here at the agency, 
which enrolls over 100 children. Three and a 
half miles from here is another school of equal 
value for the Cheyennes, with nearly 125 chil- 
dren. 

At this agency the C. H. M. S., with the aid 
of the C. C. B. S., about two years ago estab- 
lished, and has since maintained, a prosper- 
ous mission of its own. It has a parsonage of 
five rooms, neat and well built, beside a com- 
modious mission building. The latter is two 
stories high and includes a tasteful chapel 
and a schoolroom, kitchen and free dispen- 
sary on the first floor, with a parlor and sey- 
eral bedrooms, used for orphanage or sleeping 
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apartments, in the upper story. The dispen-. 
sary was established only two months ago, 
Over 400 patients have already been helped, 
thirty-seven in one day. It is now proposed 
to use some of the upper rooms for hospital 
service. There is so much intense suffering 
among these poor people, and, withal, so 
much ignorance and prejudice to be overcome, 
that many earnest, believing prayers are 
offered for a prosperous future. Medicine is 
needed, and. clothing for all ages and both 
sexes. But, more than all else, a camp and 
field worker is needed, who should be a 
woman, to teach cleanliness, cooking, sewing 
and nursing. 

Rev. R. H. Harper, a noble man and a faith- 
ful missionary, who had charge of this work 
till last April, left in March on account of de- 
clining health. He was sueceeded by Rey, 
W. M. Wellman, who has been doing the work 
of general missionary and evangelist in the 
territory. Not long ago twenty-nine Indian 
boys and girls from twelve to twenty years 
old, coming from both schools, were received 
into the church on confession, and twenty- 
seven of these were baptized. They were 
garnered as the first fruits among the younger 
Indians. The efficient and painstaking In- 
dian agent, Maj. A. E. Woodson, made the 
address to a congregation of 200. w. 


THE EARLY MISSIONS OF AN ANCIENT CHURCH 


Remembering that all missionary work of the 
present order is a product of our own century, we 
do well to honor the memory of early societies. 
Some of these with a noble past were part of the 
work of Center Church, Rochester, Mass. The 
Heathen’s Friend was organized in 1816, six 
years after the origin of the A. B.C. F.M. The 
church was old even then, dating back to 1703. 
Twenty women constituted the first membership, 
which subsequently increased to 85. In 1821 was 
established an important branch of the Female 
Missionary Society. At biweekly meetings the 
members sewed on goods to sell, the money earned 
being invested in cloth for clothing for. a foreign 
missionary school. One member acted as reader to 
the company, and missionary news was given the 
preference. The records show that during one year 
528 garments were made, and nearly $120 raised. 
The sewing machine was not then in existence. 
The church established a home missionary society 
in 1829, having at this time reached a position of 
independence. From the moment of becoming self- 
supporting the church became likewise a contrib- 
utor to home missions. The August missionary 
meeting was one of unusual interest, having for the 
program a historical outline of all the branches of 
work carried on by the church during the century. 
There were ten addresses, all brief and to the 
point, reviewing an honorable record of service in 
its many fields of missionary enterprise. Rev. G. B. 
Shanor closed his pastorate here Aug. 22. 


A NEW YORK CHURCH CENTENNIAL 

The celebration of the completion of the first 
100 years by the Lisle Church was a time of 
jubilee, occurring early in the month. Prepara- 
tions were on foot long in advance, and visitors 
eame in large numbers from near and far. <A pre- 
paratory evening service included hymns of praise 
and a sermon by Rev. Nestor Light, a former pas- 
tor, whose theme ran through a general history of 
religion. The following day was given up, morning 
and afternoon, to the commemorative exercises. 
The welcome by the pastor, Rev. B. C. Wood, the 
letters from distant friends, the address by Rev. 
F. L. Luce, a former pastor, and the reminiscences 
were full of interest to the large number of hearers 
present. A hymn sung at the installation of one of 
the early pastors in 1803 was sung again on this 
occasion. The historical sermon was preached by 
the pastor. The church at its organization enrolled 
16 members. Started as Congregational, the mem- 
bership later placed itself under the care of the 
local presbytery for some years, reserving the 
right, however, to manage its own internal affairs. 
Thereafter it was Congregational in all respects. 
In all 28 pastors have occupied the pulpit, the 
average length of the pastorate being less than 
three years. ' 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Micu.—The “Soo” Association, though one of 
Michigan’s smallest and composed entirely of home 
missionary churches, is, nevertheless, one of mag- 
nificent distances geographically and of missionary 
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The 17th annual meeting was held, Aug. 
4,5. at * The Settlement” on the romantic Drum- 
nd Island in the St. Mary’s River. There is but 

small village on the island and but one Congre- 
gational chureh. The faithful pastor, Rev. G. D. 
Strickland, met the delegation at Detroit, on the 
viand, and piloted the pilgrims over the stormy 

a distance of nine miles, All arrangements 


nm 
had been made with great care for the comfort of 
the visiting friends and the success of the meetings. 
There were several visiting ministers. Addresses 
W viven and a time of good fellowship was en- 
jo 
NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 

Tie pulpits of the eity and vicinity last Sunday 

WV occupied as follows: At Berkeley Temple, 


R Bernard Copping, Acton, with a gospel tem- 
perance meeting in the evening; at the Old South, 
Dr. Michael Burnham of St. Louis; at Eliot, Rox- 
b Rey. F. A. Warfield of Omaha; at Central, 
Jamaica Plain, Rev. Harlan Page of Hardwick; at 
second, Dorehester, Rey. Dr. C. L. Morgan, and at 
Piicrim, Rev. J. L. Sewall of North Brookfield; 
at Central, Chelsea, Dr. J. R. Danforth of Philadel- 
phia, and at Third, Rey. 8. P. Cook, a former pas- 
tor; at Shepard Memorial, Cambridge, Prof. W. D. 
Mackenzie of Chicago. Commander Ballington 
Booth of the Volunteers spoke in Prospect Hall, 
Canbridge, on Sunday afternoon and on Monday 
evening he addressed a meeting in Berkeley Temple. 
At Hyde Park Rev. J. H. Morley of Minneapolis 
preached, 

J\MAICA PLAIN.—Boylston. The pastor, Rey. 
Ellis Mendell, is seeking rest with his family at 
Bass’ Rocks, Gloucester, where he will be until the 
first Sunday of September. The Sunday morning 
congregations are fair, and the C. E. meetings are 
united services of the Juniors and Seniors. 

Massachusetts 

NEWBURYPORT.—Belleville. The prayer meet- 
ing, Aug. 18, came upon the date and day of the 

week which marked the 50th anniversary of the 
ordination of Rey. D. T. Fiske, D. D., as pastor of 
the chureh. Rey. A. W. Hitchcock, active pastor, 
returned from his vacation tour on his bicycle to be 
present, and the evening was spent in reminiscences 
and thanksgiving by the members. The church 
clerk, Charles A. Currier, 30 years in service, and 
the senior deacon, Dr. F. A. Howe, spoke of early 
experiences, and two other deacons, beside several 
other older and younger members, spoke feelingly 
of the blessing of such a life and ministry as that 
of Dr. Fiske. The senior pastor himself closed the 
meeting with a tender and humble word of recogni- 
tion of the affection and appreciation of the people 
whom he served so long. Sept. 14, in the newly 
decorated meeting house, a public service will be 
held celebrating the half-century of this ideal pas- 
torate. A silver loving cup and a gold-headed cane 
were presented to Dr. Fiske by friends. A hand- 
some tablet of bronze set upon Pyrenees marble 
has been erected upon the wall of the church at the 
preacher's left, commemorating the second pastor, 
tev. J. C. March, whose ministry had just closed 
when Dr. Fiske came 50 years ago. It bears the 
words, “Strong in faith, pure in life, beloved as a 
man and as a minister of Christ.” It is the gift of 
Mrs. Sophia C. Hale, a lifelong benefactor of the 
chureh, and sister-in-law of Mr. March. 

LYNN.—First has issued a new manual, which 
contains necessary information concerning the pres- 
ent organization, the various societies numbering 
eight. A list of the large membership occupies a 
good portion of the pamphlet, and a convenient 
plan of the auditorium, with the seats numbered, 
covers the last page. The chureh now worships in 
its fourth meeting house. The pastor is Rev. W. C. 
Merrill. 

FALL RiIveER.—The congregations of First and 
Central Churches unite in services at the house of 
the former. Last Sunday Rev. E. F. Williams, D. D., 
of Chicago preached, as he will do next Sunday also. 

WESTFIELD.—Second. A runaway horse last 

Sunday evening, getting clear from the carriage to 
which he was attached, dashed into the door of the 
conference house and created so much disturbance 
within hearing of the worshiping congregation in 
the audience-room as nearly to break up the service. 
A member who was speaking at the time led off 
With a hymn, which quieted the people and finally 
resulted in restored order. 

At Shelburne Falls last Sunday Rev. C. B. F. 
Pease of West Troy preached, and at Enfield Rev. 
R. M. Woods of Hatfield.—%In Monson, Prof. J. H. 
Sawyer of Williston Seminary preached. He was 
formerly a teacher in Monson Academy.—Rev. 
Harlan Creelman of New Haven preached for Pay- 
son Chureh, Easthampton.—%In North Adams Rev. 
Henry Hopkins of Kansas City preached in the 
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morning, and Dr. G. W. Brown conducted a union 
service in the evening. 
Maine 

FAIRFIELD.—About $1,000 have been added to 
the permanent fund of the Good Will Homes Asso- 
ciation in memory of G. F. Thurston, Esq., of Port- 
land, an active friend from the beginning. Bequests 
of $500 by Mr. L. L. Keith of East Machias and 
$1,000 from Mr. Joseph Downe of Portland have re- 
cently been paid. 

DEAD RIVER.—This settlement, with those at 
Flagstaff and Eustis, stretching along the road 18 
miles, have been under the care of Mr. C. P. Mar- 
shall of Bangor Seminary this summer. Secretary 
Hatch has made a visit to the field, preaching in 
each place, and reports good attendance and in- 
terest. 

DEDHAM.—The veteran missionary to China, Dr. 
Henry Blodgett, spoke of his 40 years’ labor there 
Sunday. The pastor, Rev. H. A. Freeman, has re- 
turned from a fortnight’s vacation at Kineo. 

A large party of former parishioners visited Rev. 
8. W. Adriance at his cottage, Diamond Island. 
He was pastor at Woodfords, 1880-84, and was 
much beloved. 

New Hampshire 

WoLFEBORO.—The union of the five Protestant 
churches of the town for a series of five gospel 
services on successive Sunday evenings is a new 
feature of the general church work, and promises 
salutary results. Many non-chureh-goers are at- 
tracted, and congregations bid fair to average 
larger than the separate congregations of all the 
churches combined. The music is furnished by a 
large chorus. 

ConcorD.—First. During the vacation of the 
pastor the audience-room of the church has been 
thoroughly renovated, including redressing the 
wood work, refrescoing the ceiling and tinting the 
walls. New curtains will be hung and a new car- 
pet laid, much to the general improvement. Rev. 
F. D. Ayer, D.D., closes his 30 years’ pastorate 
Sept. 12. 

EAST ANDOVER.—Rey. John Thorpe, the pastor, 
has been given six months’ leave of absence for a 
season of rest and to give him an opportunity to 
visit England. He will sail some time in September. 
Meanwhile Rev. L. E. Hall, a native of Andover, 
will supply the pulpit. 

HOLLIs.—The home department of the Sunday 
school has contributed during the last six months 
$23. It now numbers 108, besides 13 who are able 
to attend the main school. 

BARTLETT.—One hundred dollars have recently 
been raised te procure new pulpit furniture. The 
outlook of the general church work is encouraging. 

Vermont 

GRANBY.—Mr. C. J. Hawkins has been laboring 
here since June. During that time 36 persons 
have professed conversion. The attendance at 
Sunday school has increased from an average of 
about a dozen to 73. When he began his work not 
a single young person took part in the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society; now over 20 participate in the serv- 
ices. 

Connecticut 

NEW HAVEN.—Ferry Street. The pastorate has 
been terminated recently by the action of the trus- 
tees, who have dismissed Rey. William Dixon. He 
came to take charge of this church about 18 months 
ago. 

WINSTED.—Second. Preparatory to the coming 
of a new pastor the church, which has a large, well- 
equipped meeting house, will repair the parsonage 
and put everything into good shape. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

BROOKLYN.—Clinton Avenue is planning for its 
50th anniversary in November. At that time the 
mortgage of $25,000 will doubtless be burned, since 
an effort to raise the amount has been supple- 
mented by pledges of $10,000 each from two promi- 
nent members. The indebtedness resulted from 
the remodeling of the edifice a few years ago. 

NEw YorkK.—Manhattan. Rev. Frederick B. 
Bridgman and wife, who are under appointment of 
the American Board to the Zulu Mission in South 
Africa, are to sail Sept. 25, and on Sunday, Sept. 
19, are to be with the Manhattan Church, of which 
they are to be the missionaries. 

New Jersey 

MontTcLair.—First. A council held with this 
church, Aug. 18, ordained Mr. W. E. Lawson, for- 
merly of Yorkshire, Eng. He had come here under 
approval of the A. B. C. F. M. expecting to be com- 
missioned as a missionary in Mexico, but owing to 
want of funds he cannot as yet be commissioned. 
An English-speaking church in the city of Mexico 
needing a pastor gave him a call, which was ac- 
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cepted. Although he had been a preacher and 
minister in the Irish Methodist Church, and pastor 
of a church in Dublin under their rules for several 
years, he had not received ordination, and resigning 
to accept this appointment came here to join Rev. 
James D. Eaton of the Chihuahua Mission. It was 
thought best that he should be ordained before 
going to Mexico, as the difficulties of calling a coun- 
cil there are too great to be easily overcome. He is 
now on the way to Chihuahua with Dr. Eaton, where 
he will be married to one of Dr. Eaton’s former 
helpers. Thereafter he proceeds at once to take up 
his new work, hoping to return to Chihuahua when 
the funds of the Board may warrant. 


° THE SOUTH 
District of Columbia 

WASHINGTON.—Mt. Pleasant. The corner stone 
of the new edifice was laid, Aug. 15, with appropri- 
ate exercises. The addresses were by Hon. W. E. 
Andrews of Nebraska, auditor United States Treas- 
ury Department, and the pastor, Rev. M. R. Fish- 
burn. 

Maryland 

BALTIMORE.—First. During July and August the 
congregation has united with the Central Presbyte- 
rian Church, each pastor serving one month in his 
neighbor’s meeting house.——Second. The pastor, 
Rev. C. H. Crawford, takes a unique vacation, 
tramping with his son over the battle-fields of Vir- 
ginia, where, as a soldier 34 years ago, he took part 
in the Virginia campaigns. 

North Carolina 

SOUTHERN PINEsS.—Union. Under the efficient 
and tactful leadership of Rev. G. R. Ransom the 
people are working unitedly and have contributed 
generously toward a building fund, and the new 
edifice is in process of erection. Mr. Ransom is 
resting at his old home in Colchester, Ct., during 
the summer, and many and hearty are the prayers 
that he may continue the work so auspiciously 
begun. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CLEVELAND.—Grace. Rev. I. A. Shanton, who 
resigned, much to the surprise of his peopie, some 
weeks ago, to take effect Sept. 1, preached his 
farewell sermon Aug. 15, and left with his family 
for Michigan.— Denison Avenue, the youngest of 
Cleveland’s Congregational churches, has organized 
a Christian Endeavor Society with 23 members. 
Attendance at all services is excellent, and the 
work is in every way encouraging.——Virst. Rev. 
Rufus Apthorp supplies during the vacation of Rev. 
J. W. Malcolm. 

STEUBENVILLE.—Mr. C. C. Merrill, a graduate last 
year at Yale Divinity School, began work as pastor 
Aug. 9. In anticipation of his coming the church 
building was thoroughly renovated and is now in 
better order than for a number of years. The 
ehureh seems united and enthusiastic for aggressive 
work. A lawn féte was recently held at the resi- 
dence of one of the ladies of the parish, and in spite 
of unfavorable weather netted about $60. 


Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 288.) 

BRACEVILLE, though suffering because of the 
strike, keeps up good interest and the church serv- 
ices are well attended. Every Sunday evening a 
service, patterned after that of the Y.P.S.C. E. 
meeting, is held for an hour before the regular 
preaching service. The pastor, Rev. James Rowe, 
also conducts a Bible class every Thursday evening, 
in which there is good interest. 

ELBURN gave a warm welcome to Rev. T. S. 
Oadams upon his return from Scotland, where he 
spent his vacation. Mr. Oadams is skillful with the 
eamera, and brought back many fine views, notably 
a number from ‘“ Drumtochty.” His people and 
neighboring congregations will receive the benefit 
of them during the winter. 

FRANKFORT.—This new church, Rev. Z. T. 
Walker, pastor, is moving on hopefully, though 
straitened financially. An entertainment given by 
the members yielded sufficient means to enable 
them to place a new roof upon their building. A 
Ladies’ Aid Society of 10 members has just been 
organized. 

Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Rey. F. M. Whitlock, chairman 
of the relief committee of Congregational churches 
for the sister churches among the coal miners, for- 
warded, Aug. 19, nearly a ton of provisions and dry 
groceries, contributed in the city, to Perth, Car- 
donia, Coal Bluff and Caseyville. Mr. L. F. Purdue 
of the First Church, Terre Haute, has also been 
active in instituting remedial measures, and a sup- 
ply has gone from Hope Church, Anderson, to 
Caseyville. The Christian mining families are not 
in a destitute condition, but are upon short rations . 
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They constitute the most thrifty portion of the 
population of the mining camps. As most of the 
miners live in company houses and fences are not 
built, they have no gardens and are in absolute 
want. Many also are destitute because of the 
drink habit. The relief committees of the Congre- 
gational churches have supplied the churches under 
the care of Rey. J. A. Griffin and Rev. C. F. Hill 
with needed provisions. 

WHITING.—Rev. J. B. Ross, the new pastor, com- 
menced his work Aug. 1. He is a native of La Fay- 
ette. He was brought up in the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church, but has studied at Oberlin and 
Andover, and will soon complete his course in the- 
ology in Chicago Seminary. ‘ 

HoBart.—Superintendent Curtis preached twice 
here Aug. 15. Rey. A. A. Robertson, the pastor, is 
meeting with favor among the people. The edifice 
is undergoing repairs and painting in expectancy of 
the visit of the local association in September. 

WASHINGTON churches of different denomina- 
tions have given up their Sunday evening services 
and unite in a gospel temperance meeting. The 
features are special music, reading of the pledge 
and short addresses by the pastors. 


HosMER.—This_ pastorless church has been 
cheered by a visit from Rey. E. W. Murray of Cen- 
tral. He conducted meetings for a-week, and in- 
augurated a movement for painting and repairs on 
the meeting house and parsonage. 


Nichigan 


DETROIT.—Old First. Rey. A. H. Plumb, D.D., 
of Boston preached the last two Sundays.——-Brews- 
ter. Rey. MacH. Wallace is back again after a 
pleasant outing. During his absence the evening 
services were discontinued.—Mt. Hope. Dr. Wal- 
ters, a colored bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, occupied the pulpit on a recent Sunday 
morning, and Dr. Meade, the colored pastor of a 
Detroit church, lectured in the evening.—People’s. 
Rey. and Mrs. Morgan Wood were tendered a 
pleasant farewell reception Aug. 18. About 1,000 
persons, church members and friends, were present. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood carry with them to Toronto a 
handsome souvenir of the church’s affection—a 
silver water service and glasses. Governor Pin- 
gree has headed a citizens’ protest agdinst Mr. 
Wood’s withdrawal. 

Bay Criry has unanimously declined to accept 
Rey. C. T. Patchell’s resignation, and by an enthu- 
siastic, rising vote the large assembly pledged 
itself to renewed effort all along the line. This 
line embraces the care of the Essexville pastor- 
less church and an interesting and growing Polish 
work on the South Side, where a native mission- 
ary is working, supported by the efforts of the 
Young People’s Society. The pastor has taken to 
the woods for a two weeks’ vacation in a tent. 


HETHERINGTON.—Rey. Stephen Vaughan has 
led forward the work in this settlement in the 
woods, which is fast growing larger, until the de- 
mand comes for a building to accommodate 250 and 
to be ready by Jan. 1. 


LAKE LINDEN.—The work steadily progresses 
under the pastorate of Rev. Jesse Povey. An old 
debt which had rested heavily upon the church has 
been reduced from $1,300 to $300, largely through 
the pastor’s efforts. 

GRAND Rapips.—The pastors have been absent 
from their pulpits for their usual vacations, but are 
gathering home again, and work is opening pleas- 
antly. 

Standish meeting house and parsonage have been 
greatly improved with new paint and electric lights. 
—Chesaning gave the pastor, Rev. D. A. Holman, 
a farewell reception which was successful. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE.—Reyv. N. T. Blakeslee of the North 
Side has suffered a slight paralysis and has béen 
obliged to suspend work. He goes for rest to Ohio. 
—Hanover Street has just freed itself from debt 
with the aid of the C.C. B.S. This is the first time 
for 40 years that it has been out of debt and there 
is great rejoicing. Rev. 8S. S. Matthews is pastor. 


FRIENDSHIP.—The meeting house has been car- 
peted freshly, and copies of a new hymnal have 
been secured. The pastor sustains three out-sta- 
tions with Sunday schools, preaching twice on Sun- 
day, with 15 miles travel, and three times on alter- 
nate Sundays, traveling 30 miles. 


LAKE MILLs celebrated its semi-centennial last 
Saturday and Sunday. Rev. Charles Caverno, a 
former pastor, now of Boulder, Col., was present 
and added much to the interest of the occasion. 


New London will have a new house costing 
$15,000. 
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THE WEST 
Missouri 


NEOsHO.—The year’s work in the country ad- 
jacent has proved successful and there is prospect 
of larger results. Services have been continued at 
Brooks Prairie and twenty members gathered. Re- 
cently another point called Jay Bird has invited 
work. A Sunday school of 50 members has been 
organized, and regular preaching services have be- 
gun. The pastor, Rev. E. E. Flint, is spending the 
month of August in Kansas City, supplying Clyde 
Church in the absence of the pastor, Dr. Wolcott 
Calkins. 

KANSAS CiTy.—Plymouth. A tent meeting, in 
which Evangelist Deering assists the pastor, Rev. 
A. H. Rogers, is being held during the month of 
August. The attendance is large and much inter- 
est is manifest. Thirteen persons have already 
united with the church and others expect to join. 

BRECKENRIDGE.—Evangelist R. L. Layfield of 
Kansas City began meetings here Aug. 8. The 
services have now become union and are being held 
in the Opera House, 


lowa 


BELMOND.—“ Father” and “ Mother ” Sands, the 
venerable pastor and his wife, celebrated their gol- 
den wedding Aug. 12, invitations having been sent 
out by the church. In the afternoon an elaborate 
program was carried out, including the presenta- 
tion of gold coins amounting to $325. Drs. A. L. 
Frisbie and T. O, Douglass took part in the service. 
In the evening Dr. Frisbie lectured on Fight for 
Your Best. Father Sands is now 83 years of age. 
He has been in Iowa since 1856, and at Belmond 
since 1868. He still does full service as pastor and 
is also clerk of the church. Being unable to stand 
while preaching, he addresses his hearers from a 
chair. 

Mt. PLEASANT.—The friends of Rev. and Mrs. 
O. W. Rogers gathered at the parsonage Aug. 16 
to assist them in celebrating their silver wedding. 
A loaf of bread was set before them, which when 
eut was found to contain 65 silver dollars. The 
loaf was borne on a silver tray, a present from the 
Sunday school. Mr. Rogers began work with this 
church in 1883. Most cordial relations exist be- 
tween pastor and people. 

DrEs MOINEs.—Pilgrim. Rey. Clinton Douglass 
is spending his vacation at Camp Douglass on the 
banks of the Des Moines River. Not long since he 
was surprised by an all-day visit from a number of 
his members, who presented him with a handsome 
new buggy. 

WAVERLY.—The sum of about $2,000 is being ex- 
pended in making a new house of worship out of the 
old one. Rey. J. E. Brereton and his people are 
planning to rededicate upon the completion of the 
building, probably some time next wonth. 

WESLEY, newly organized, is pushing forward 
vigorously. It “has ,secured a pastor, Rey. J. D. 
Mason, late of Forest City, and a house of worship, 
to cost about $1,700, is well under way. 

Rev. N. L. Packard of Buffalo Center has spent 
two weeks in visiting former fields of laber. 


North Dakota 


CoURTENAY.—A church was organized here in 
May, 1895, by Supt. E. H. Stickney. In view of its 
relation to a Presbyterian church the wisdom of the 
organization was questioned. Hence a large and 
representative council was called, which met Aug. 
12. After a thorough and careful examination of 
the case, the council heartily approved of the or- 
ganization and extended to it the fellowship of the 
churches, 

DazEY.—A church of 13 members was organized 


- by council Aug. 11 at the Ladbury Schoolhouse, 


seven miles east of this place. It grew out of a 
Sunday school, and was gathered by Rev. E. S. 
Shaw. Eleven members united on confession, five 
of whom were immersed. An impressive part of the 
ceremony was the baptism of an infant girl and her 
great-grandmother, 73 years old. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SAN FRANcISCO.—Rev. W. W. Ferrier of Angola, 
who has had considerable experience in journalism, 
has been engaged as assistant editor of The Pacific, 
Rey. J. A. Cruzan, the editor-in-chief, having as- 
sumed a pastorate in addition to his literary work. 


WEAVERVILLE.—Trinity. An entertainment re- 

"cently given by the Ladies’ Aid Society netted $124, 

which paid the insurance for three years and the 
full amount due on current expenses. 


CROCKETT, which has long needed a communion 
set, appreciates the beautiful one just presented by 
Mrs. Mary Edwards in memory of her daughter. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 


ACKERMAN, Arthur W., to pens pastorate of 
First Ch., Portland Ore., after a year’s service. 

BENTLY, "Frank D.. Oberlin Sem., to Lock and C linton, 

as begun work. 
DAVENPO Merriam B., to remain for a year at 
ed Vt., ‘where he has been supplying. Accepts, 

DER imon J. Cummington, Mass. haron. 

EVANS , David H., Y. Yale Sem., fame Hampton, N. HL, 
to su »ply fora year. Ace epts. 

— ES, Henry R., Plainiield, 


Y. ¥., to Oswego Falls, 


ots. 
JONES, J John B., Bangor Sem., to Lenox, 


KIN G, W med D., recently of Highland ’Station, Mich,, 


to 
LAWSON, Ww. Elsworth, formerly of Yorkshire, Eng., to 
an English- speaking church in the City of Mexico. ‘Ac. 


LEWIS John B., Erwin, 8. D., to Clark. 
MARSH, Wilson 7 to remain another year at Alcester, 


8. D. Ace 
OLINGER, ie G., to remain a third year at Williams. 
SPENCE. K, Joseph M, A., Clark, 8. D., to Manitoba. Ac. 
bal D, aah, to remain another year at Franklii, Vt, 


Ww TLL MS, Harry ka 4g remain at Watertown, s. D., 
another year. Acce 


cosauiogs ‘and Installations 


ap ee Mrs. Bertha J., o. a8 evangelist, Orient, lo., 

e 23. Pg ia Rev. E. 8. Hill; other parts. Rey’ 

esses. i . Jewell, D. P. Breed, E. J. B. Salter, 
> oe. 

HINMAN, Herbert 2., o. Genoa, Neb., Aug. 18, Sermon, 

A. Newell: other parts, Rev. Messrs. 4. F, 
— A. L. 8 quire, Harmon Bross, D. 

LAW oa w. Eleworth, 0. First Me *Montelair, N. Jy 
Aug Parts by Rev. Drs. F. P. Woodbury, b. E 
Bradford and J. D. Eaton, and Rev. Messrs. (.C, Col. 
lins and W. J. Paske 

Resignations 

ep eg Bonry % First Ch., Braddock, Pa., to take 
effect 

GILMORE Arey, C., N. Hyde Park, Vt. 

HARTIG bya ia, will close work Sept, 26 at Troy, Vt, 
where she has a for tay A chy years. 

BOvEsO™ Robt., Ewen Station, 

LU R, Martin: Ivanhoe Park Ch., Kansas City, Mo, 
Scam Nimoct Oct. 31. 

—s Sam’l V., Thetford, Vt., to take effect 


Oct. ‘ 
PATCHELL. am. a Bay City, Mich., after a pastorate 
of nearly 0 ene 
SHANOR, ¥ Geo, 3., First Ch., Rochester, Mas: 
WwW HITELAW, Jas. D., Cumings, Buxton and Reynolds, 


ay Churches Organized 
Bea Fla., 1 Aug., nine members. 
AY, N.D., rec. 12 Au 


court rec. 12 
AZ, a ih ) Ladbury Schoolhouse, 11 Aug., 13 mem- 
SAY. ANNAH 12 Aug. 20 members. 


TRUAX PRAIRIE, w is. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NORTH DAKOTA 


Compton 3.8 nementa Ch., Stark 
Los ugeles, First, 1 123 6 
Pico hts, — 6 Dazey Ladbury. 
Oakland, “Miterim, 8 8 Se -hoolhouse, 11 8B 
Whittier, a4 VERMONT 
INDIANA Greensboro 2 3 
Alexandria, — 3 New mig Ww est, 45 
Angola, — 8 Proctor, 2 3 
IOWA Rutland Center, ee. 
St. Johnsbury, South,2 4 
Bien 4 6 §. Wardsboro, a 
Green Viountatn, — 5b 
ade = i Be 29 WISCONSIN 
iceville, 30 33 Lake Geneva 6 6 
Waucoma, 23 23 New Richmond, 6 bb 
oh te ys OTHER CHURCHES 
ngusta, Firs’ 6 6 
Avgue. ie — g Beliair, Fla. 9 
é s Burton, O., 228 
A eosmgeeen: Erhard; Minn. — i 
Cortlanc — 4 Farmington N. me 3S 
3 3 Savannah, N.Y. 20 


Lincoln, ny mouth, 
Pickrell, 
West Point, 


3 Churches ‘with less S 
6 7 than three, 16 27 
Conf., 150; Tot., 322. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 11,025; Tot., 20,132. 


Books of the Week 


a e. Mifflin & Co. 

POEMS AND EssAys. By Ralph Waldo “Emerson. 
pp. 142. 60 cents. 

THE ILIAD OF women. Translated by W. ©. Bry- 
ant. pp. 355. $1.06 

Lee & ea pard. Boston 

MODES OF MOTION. By A. E. Dolbear. pp. 119% 
75 cents. 

BESIDE OLD HEARTHSTONES. By A. E. Brown. 
pp. 367. $1.50. 

Christian Witness Co. Bosto 

THE Srory oF JONAH. Edited by George J. Vit 
ney. pp. 96. 

James H. Earle. Boston. 

My HEART REMEMBERS How. 
Bradshaw. pp. 275. $1.25. 

Christian Literature Co. New York. 

THE AGE OF THE RENASCENCE. By Paul yan 
Dyke, ae an introduction by Honey van. Dyke. 
pp. 39 $1.50. 

" American Book Co. New Y ; 

THE ADVANCED Music READER. By v . H. Ripley 
and Thomas Tapper. pp. 326. $1. 

Presbyterian Board of Publication. Pibhap Ne 

MINUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


PAPER COVERS 
Towle Manufacturing Co. 1 eraPort. 
THE COLONIAL Book. By Will Bradley. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
LITTLE JOURNEYS TO HOMES OF FAMOUS WOMEN: 
Elizabeth Fry. By Elbert Hubbard. 


MAGAZINES 
July. CRITICAL REVIEW. 


August. TRAVEL.—BIBLICAL WoRLD.—CHRIS- 
TIAN LITERATURE. 
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Current Thought 
AT HOME 


The author of This Busy World, in Harper’s 
Weekly, thinks Mrs, Gulick’s school for girls 
at San Sebastian, Spain, is a ‘queer, kindly, 
saucy bit of Yankee enterprise.” So it is, and 
some day Spain will thank us for being so 
saucy and kindly. 

The Examiner (Baptist) calls on Hon. J. H. 
Walker, a trustee of Brown University and a 
congressman from Massachusetts, to affirm or 
deny the statement that he boasted on the 
floor of the House that he would drive Presi- 
dent Andrews from Brown University. 

Rev. Dr. H. M. Field, in The Evangelist, 
comes out unequivocally in favor of Seth 
Low’s candidacy for mayor of Greater New 
York. 

Augusta Larned, in the Christian Register, 
voices the regret which most American visit- 
ors to the Church of the Holy Trinity, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, must feel as they contemplate 
the so-called American window. ‘It is, in 
fact, a covert slur on the great protest which 
created our Government and churches, and 
little less than an implied insult to the found- 
ers of the republic, who, fleeing from tyranny 
and persecution, sacrificed home, country and 
possessions for faith and freedom. . . . If any 
spark still burns in the ashes of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, it must glow with indignation to see 
themselves posed over against a picture of 
Laud and Charles I., in which a legend be- 
neath cites the latter as the ‘holy martyr, 
Charles.’ ... To represent the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, walking, as it were, arm and arm with 
Laud and Charles I., is like an old ‘mystery,’ 
where the devil plays a prominent part and is 
seen hobnobbing with saints and angels.” 
We said as much last year. 


ABROAD 


The amount of impurity in the British army 
in India, with its consequent dire effects, is 
occasioning alarm in England and India. 
There seems to be some controversy as to 
where the blame lies. An army official con- 
tends that the cause of it is: ‘‘ Gross neglect 
of duty on the part of the clergy of all denom- 
inations in England, on the part of school 
teachers in England, on the part of parents in 
England, and on the part of the press, both 
in England and India.’’ The Indian Witness 
asserts that ‘‘the bulk of the chaplains of the 
Established Church of England in this coun- 
try are not fitted either by theological training 
or personal experience. It is the gospel, not 
guilds or sacraments or celebrations, or even 
temperance, which is ‘the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth,’ and 
that gospel of present reconciliation and free- 
dom, of purity and power over sin, we dare to 
affirm, is not preached, generally speaking, by 
Indian army chaplains to her Majesty’s Brit- 
ish troops. The chaplains mean well and are 
interested in the welfare of the men. But 
they have not the spiritual power to grapple 
with wicked hearts, and are not fitted for close 
personal dealing with individual sinners.’’ 

Rey. J. H. Barrows, in the Chicayo Record, 
concludes a letter giving his impressions of 
China thus: ‘‘ However loathsome some of the 
external features of Chinese life, our few days 
of observation strengthened the conviction 
that here was a people having the physical 
basis of a mighty nationality. They are the 
great colonizers of the East; they are flocking 
into Polynesia; they are able to redeem the 
great tropical islands of Borneo and Sumatra, 
but in their own ancestral home they occupy 
a land perhaps the most resourceful of any 
excepting our own on the face of the earth. 
‘The dragon sleeps,’ say the Chinese, when 
men speak of China’s recent defeat by Japan. 
True, and the dragon is a long time in waking, 
but when China does rouse herself, accord- 
ing to Napoleon’s sagacious prophecy, she will 
change the face of the globe.”’ 

Judging from The British Weekly’s advance 
notice of matter which is to appear in the Sep- 
tember Expositor, Professor Hommel’s recent 
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book on the higher criticism, in which he 
professes to answer Wellhausen, is to be 
handled somewhat severely. The British 
Weekly sums up the present situation thus: 
“That situation is that practically every 
Hebrew scholar of standing is now, to all in- 
tents and purposes, on the side of the higher 
criticism. The assertion that monumental 
evidence has discredited it is not only not true, 
but in direct contrariety to the truth.” 





Biographical 

REV. H. T. BEACH 

Rey. Homer Theodore Beach, who recently died | 

at the home of his parents in Vernon Center, Ct., of | 

paralysis at the age of 41, graduated at Williams 

College, ’82, Hartford, ’85; supplied at Dexter, Mil- 

ford, Oldtown and Searsport, Me., for short periods, 

and was ordained at the latter place, July 1, 1887. 

On account of ill health he resigned and has since 
lived at his native place, Vernon Center. 


Important Coming Meetings 


Aporions Social et Rotenee Association, Saratoga Springs, 
-, Aug. 
American ban New Haven, Ct., Oct. 12-15. 

Prison Congress, Austin, Tex., Oct. 16-20. 

rig issionary Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 


fi Shar? u., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 
Open and now = i Church haem, Annual Con- 
vention, Brook] aya. } » Oct. 26, 2 


Woman’s "Home Mtinnacy yk. Boston, Oct. we 
Woman’s Board of Missions, New London, Ct., Nov. 3, 4. 


Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 


Amount received during the month ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 
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Ponb’s EXTRACT cures blind or bleeding piles, 
Genuine only in bottles with buff wrappers. 





THROUGH buffet drawing-room car, via historie 
Ticonderoga, Boston to Plattsburg daily, except 
Sunday, on the Fitchburg R. R. 8 A.M. train. 
Plattsburg is the vacation resort of President 
McKinley. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY spends his vacation at 
the Bluff Point Hotel, Plattsburg, this year. This 
is one of the most attractive resorts in northern 
New York, and thanks to the Fitchburg R. R. new 
line, one of the easiest of access. 





CAVE NO HOPE 





Dreadful Condition of a Vermont 
Woman—A Marvelous Cure. 


CHELSEA, VT.—“ My trouble began with 
severe headaches and dreadful vomiting spells. 
I became so weakened that I was soon unable 
to leave my bed and I remained in this condi- 
tion for some time, but finally rallied and for 
two or three months I was so I could crawl 
around and wait upon myself. Then I was 
taken down again with those terrible vomiting 
spells and headaches, and I was worse than 
before. I determined to try Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and persisted in its use. I gained 
steadily and at last was able to be about the 
house. I can now lie on my left side, which I 


-| could not do before, and am well enough to 


do a good share of my housework.’ Mrs. 

















SUCEVEGURE POCOHPES. 055.5... 2. cccccsscreccccsece 6.25 ¥ - 
Previously acknowledged Bliss sdcaednsnukedsiaes 24,917.49 | ALONZO NOYES. Be sure to get Hood’s, 
MOOD cas di csdu canto cds apakss ccccaarseates aucdecws $24,943.74 

’ H act harmoniously with Hood’s 
Hood S Pills Sarsaparilla. 2b cents. 
Royal makes the food pure, ge? <o EETREDTAER ES 
wholesome and delicious. Religious Notices 








Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading ai ten cents a line. 





LAY COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN E NDEAVORERS, ‘Sta- 
tion R, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social con¢ ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and ee houses in leac ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
hee the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 

e 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 
W. C, STURGES, frenserer. 





This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in heeds of uf sys- 
tematie metheds of giving. 
It was first sublished as an 





The 
** Harris ”’ 
Method of | 
Giving | 


article in e Congregation- 
alist and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “ True Method of Giv- 
ing” in its present form have 
been sold. Price, seccognes, 
$2.50; 35 copies, $1.0 


For sale‘at: the office’ of; The Congregationalis’, poiten. 








connection. 





TO ORDER. 


Once in a while there comes to every one of us an 
occasion when we know exactly the piece of furniture 
we want; the hight, length, breadth and detail of our 
wish is rounded to a nicety. 

Then is the time when it is wise economy to have 
furniture made to order. 
not over ten to twenty per cent. with our large factory 
facilities, and you get just what you require and not 
what you “can make answer the purpose.” 

We want to suggest one or two thoughts in this 
While our prices are as low for ordered 
work as any of the out-of-town shops, we can give you 
much better service. 
so that at no trouble to yourself or us you can inspect 


It involves an extra cost of 


Our factory is located in the city, 


the work here in all stages of its construction. 


We have our own expert draughtsmen and they are at your service. 
Or we will figure from your own plans and can save you 


designs free of charge. 
money at every step. 


We submit 


It costs nothing to secure our estimate, at least. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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A Momentous Issue 


When the corporation of Brown University 
meets early in September to hear the report of 
its special committee appointed to confer with 
President Andrews and to act upon the lat- 
ter’s resignation, it will pass upon a case 
which involves much. How much we have 
endeavored to point out editorially. One of 
the most significant declarations adverse to 
the trustees, that of the Yale Review, we 
quoted from last week. In a way it voiced 
the opinions of the faculty of that old univer- 
sity. Harvard now has been heard from, ina 
notable letter to the Boston Transcript writ- 
ten by Prof. Josiah Royce, professor of the 
history of philosophy, in which, while spe- 
cially disclaiming to speak for others, he no 
doubt voices the sentiments of most of his 
colleagues. He says: 


This one respect, in which change is de- 
sired, is explicitly declared to consist in 
the fact that his utterances upon a cer- 
tain public question (what question, I re- 
peat, concerns us henceforth no whit!) 
are asserted to have been such as to do 
harm to the cash-box of the university. 
The committee, therefore, demands, not 
that as incompetent he shall retire (for 
the letter expressly declares him to be an 
admirable president), but that he shall 
henceforth so suppress his views, so adapt 
his words to popular sentiment, as to 
no harm to the income of the university, 
but rather to swell its pecuniary re- 
sources. .. . And there can be no doubt 
that the doctrine once so frankly an- 
nounced must be either tolerated or re- 
pudiated. There is no middle course. It 
is quite useless for members of the Brown 
corporation to pretend to dwell upon any 
other issue until this stain is simply wiped 
away. And there should be no doubt, 
repeat, that this is simply an issue as to a 
plain matter of academic honor. 

Why I use these expressions is not hard 
to explain. We academic teachers, not 
only in our classrooms, but still more in 
our lectures to the general public, and in 
our answers to correspondents, have fre- 
quently to say things in the interests of 
truth which, on occasion, for all that we 
can know beforehand, may offend, which 
may run counter to some popular senti- 
ment, which may discourage somebody 
from giving an intended legacy to our 
university. Such giving offense may be 
a duty. And all this happens simply 
because we have to think and to talk 
about serious matters—matters that men 
eare for and often war over. Whatever 
those, just limits of our liberty, of which 
I spoke before, may be, whatever doubt 
may exist as to what we have a right at 
any time to discuss, there can be no doubt 
that the principle, so clearly indicated in 
the letter to President Andrews, is a prin- 
ciple that can be qualified by no adjective 
less plain than simply base. 
lic rightfully supposed that the replies to 
correspondents, and the other public ex- 
pressions which every responsible aca- 
demic teacher must make, were in any 
effective sense dictated and limited by 
the consideration which the corporation 
committee presumes to dictate to Pres- 
ident Andrews, or by the principle by 
which they wish his utterances to be lim- 
ited, the public would very properly lose 
confidence in the intellectual honesty of 
the utterances of any and every univer- 
sity professor. For when we speak at all 
we must consider the truth. If I ask a 
man to éxpress to me his views on a 
serious problem, and he replies that what 
he says and leaves unsaid must, first of 
all, be guided by considerations as to 
whether a given cash-box tends to be fuller 
or less full, according to the turn that his 
speech takes, I may suppose the person 
in question to be a good horse trader or 
an excellent solicitor for a soap factory, 
but I shall not believe him to be a scholar, 

ided in his utterances by a love of truth 

or its own sake. I shall not desire him 
to be my teacher. I shall not call him 
master. I shall not, with confidence, sub- 
mit my children to his influence as a 
guide in matters of learning, of conduct, 
of religious faith or of civic loyalty. The 


If the pub- | 
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academic institution that, employing him, 
should deliberately persist in writing upon 
its banner the only motto which could 
fairly be derived from the wording (I hope 
the thoughtless wording) of the recent 
corporation letter, I shall justly despise. 
And the enlightened public will, in the 
long run, fully share this contempt. 

That issue, I repeat, is of the most mo- 
mentous sort. It concerns us ail and for 
alltime. The universities of America will 
in future have to perform, in the midst of 
an often very tragic national life, ex- 
tremely solemn duties. They will have to 
instruct, not only students, but the public 
as well. They will have to speak, through 
the mouths of their officers, in the midst 
of great crises. Moreover, their speech 

cannot be infallible. It is not permitted 
to us to find teachers free from error. The 


truth is to be found only through the | 


errors of the wise. The road to light leads 
through discussion, and even mischievous 
opinions must often be tolerated that the 
higher stages of insight and conduet may 
be attained. These are for you and me 
mere axioms. No man who persistently 
ignores or denies them is for an instant 
worthy to be trusted with the fortunes of 
any enlightened university corporation. 
But the committee of the Brown corpo- 
ration, by an error which I can only hope 
will prove transient, have announced a 
principle which, if accepted, would render 
the whole struggle for academic health 
and honesty and influence a vain dream, 
and a bad one. 





AFTER serious illness Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
wonderful building up power. It purifies the blood 
and restores perfect health. ° 

WHEN cleaning your gun for ne fall shooting it 
would be well to ruminate on the fact that the 
8 A.M. train via the Fitehburg R. R. has through 
buffet drawing-room car to Plattsburg, the gateway 
to the Adirondacks. 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG, on which 
was fought the decisive, as well as the greatest, 
battle of the Civil War, is one of the points of inter- 
est visited on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
personally-conducted tour to Gettysburg, Luray 
and Washington, which will leave Boston Sept. 8. 
Rate, including all necessary expenses during the 
entire time absent, $35. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 

A Worp ABpouT ORDERED CABINET WORK.— 
Those of our readers who ever require furniture 
built to order should turn to another column of this 
paper and read the interesting announcement of 
the Paine Furniture Co. It is a fact which perhaps 
is not generally realized, that the Paine factory on 
Canal Street is the only furniture factory within the 
city limits. With the great resources of this estab- 
lishment they are able to name lower prices for or- 
dered cabinet work than any other establishment 
in this section, and the high character of their work 
has given it a reputation all over this country. 
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STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 
HAIR RENEWER 


Beautifics and restores Gray 
Hair toits original colorand 
vitality ; prevents baldness; . 
cures itching and dandruff. 
A fine hair dressing. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Props., Nashua, N. H. 
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«How to Disinfect,” 
Sent Free. 


The intelligent use of true 
disinfectants is the surest de- 
fense against one half our 


illness, 

“ How to Disinfect"® is a complete illus- 
trated book, giving rules in cases of infec- 
tious diseases and in everyday life. Send 
your address ; no money. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West sstn St., New York City, 





BLANCARD’S 

















EUROPE, 

MIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD. 

CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, ‘ 

None genuine ng Sad © BLANCARD, £ 
rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRUGGIST 


EB. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 
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of Copper and Tin. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 











Buckeye | Bell i Foundry 


‘incinnati,O 


E.W.V: 
ere chy Church | Bells & Ch Chines, 


ighest Grade, Pure Tone 
ct Largest Rell in meocion, 


BELLS 


Scare Alloy Church & School Bells. 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., 


A Plea for the 
Lord’s Day. 


For the July Handbook we have reprinted an 
article recently published in The Congregation- 
alist, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., en 
titled A Plea for the Lord’s Day. It is one of 
the most sensible and forcible appeals for the 
preservation of Sunday ever given to the public. 





eo 





1a 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4% 
4 cts. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 

1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





KIDD SPIERS—In Salt Creek, Cal., yay 29, by Rev. 
H. H. Cole, of Weaverville, Rev, W. D. iad, of Har- 
rison Gulch, and Anna Spiers, of Hay Fork. 

YARROW—PALM ER—In Saratoga, Cal., Aug. 5, by Rev. 
¢. k. Brown, of Oakland, Rey. Sidney R. Yarrow, of 


Sausalito, and Millicent Palmer. 


j Deaths 


MARKHAM—In Wakefield, Kan., Aug. 7, Rev. Reuben 
’ F. Markham, aged 79 yrs., 1 mo. 
ministry for 52 years, serving under the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society and the American Mission- 
ary Association. 





—— 





Wheaton College, Illinois, and Peach 


Savannah, Ga. 
MR. CHARLES T. WILDER 
Aresinent of Wellesley Hills, Mass., died at his summer 





He had been in the | 


He was active in founding educa- | 
tional institutions, and was especially interested in | 
Institute at | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


home near Oleott, Vt., on Sunday, Aug. Seed sixty-six. | 


Mr. Wilder was the senior member of t 
of Wilder & Company, 
man of sterling Integrity and great executive ability, 


he Boston firm | 
aper manufacturers. A business | 


daring and energetic, he achféved success without en- | 
eroaching upon the rights or imperiling the welfare of | 


his fellows. Employing a large number of workmen, he 
was always considerate of their interests, just in his re- 
lations to them and rewarded by their loyal affection. 
No eulogy can surpass in eloquence the deep sorrow of 
the multitude from the mills that thronged the funeral 
at Olcott, bringing their tokens of love and respect. 

In Wellesley Hills Mr. Wilder was best known as a 
faithful citizen and a loyal member of the Church of 
Christ. Here he was married to Mary E. Ware, in 1857 
and this village has since been his home. He united 
with the church in this place near the beginning of its 
history, and for forty years he has faithfully served it 
with unstinted generosity. He was a reticent man, of 
few words but eloquent deeds. His benevolences were 
large and widespread, bestowed thoughtfully and con- 
scientiously, but quietly. Not even near friends knew 
how constant was his generosity. 

In Jannary last Mr. Wilder passed through a great 
affliction in the death of his beloved wife. None real- 
ized how brief the separation was to be. In July, to 
this man, suecessful in business, vigorous in body and 
mind, came the knowledge that a deep-seated organic 
disease was upon him and that he had but a few weeks 
tolive. Then the courage and Christian faith that had 
marked all his life came to his aid. The verdict was ac- 

“| quietly and without a trace of anxiety. All 
ary preparations were made. A few parting gifts 
stowed upon charity and friendship with charac- 
self-forgetfulness, and then he passed on, ‘to 
He was given many talents 
and he used them well. No community in which he 
lived but was blessed by his presence. No life came into 
synipathetic touch with his without being made better. 
No good canse —< to him for aid without generous 
response. His life was full of fruitfulness and “ his 
death was the death of the righteous.” 





teristic 
be forever with the Lord.” 


EVELYN LAURA (BLAKE) MORSE 


After a long and painful illness, Evelyn Laura, wife of | 
Mr. Bradford F, Morse of Taunton, Mass., passed — | 
i 


peacefully on the morning of Aug. 16, in her fifty-nint 
year. 
, . Morse was the eldest child of Dr. Mortimer 
Blake of blessed memory. The daughter possessed 
many of the characteristics of her father—a clear dis- 
cernment of Christian truth, a love for it, sound com- 
mon sense and a delight in all humane, charitable, Chris- 
tian work. For years she was the chief promoter of the 
Taunton Humane Society. Little children and dumb 
animals had no better friend. Cruelty to them she 
could not endure, She made their cause her own. 

She edited with much discrimination and care two 
volumes of her father’s sermons, to which she gave the 
uames of Soundings and Bible Children. She also pre- 
pared for publication Nests of Stories in six volumes 
and Sunday School Concert Exercises, which had a 
wide circulation. She was ever sympathetic and help- 
ful to her father in all parish work, Sencueties for 
aeeive years the infant department in his Sabbath 
school, 

To Mrs. Morse have been gre two daughters, both 
married. She leaves beside a husband, a mother, asister 
and two brothers, to whom her memory is precious. 


REV. WILLIAM GARDNER TUTTLE 

At the twilight hour, Ang. 5, passed through the gates 
into the light of eternal day, in the dawn of which, the 
shadows that of late had MAL egg | his life, fled away. 
The winsome spirit of steadfast integrity, utter self- 
forgetfulness, sweet benevolence and cheer, all so hap- 
ily written in his speaking face, was needed in the 
leavenly home, and God took him. 

His life, although spent in quiet places, had been sig- 
naliy active and earnest. His genius was to do and be 
good with simple naturalness, and since right doing was 
to him its own reward, he found little to disquiet him. 

He graduated at Phillips, Andover, in 1842, Amherst 
in '46, Andover Seminary, ’49. His first pastorate of 


ten years, in Harrisville, N. H., léft a strong impress. | 
His second, in Ware, Mass., bears a record of nearly | 


twenty-six years of painstaking, loving and patient de- 
votion, winning generous harvest o 
quickened, and love and honor from rich and poor, old 
and young. In his work in the public schools, it was 
said that every child loved him. His last public service 
was the administering of the communion, in much 
feebleness, March 1, 1896, nine years after his dismissal 
from them. 

During the last ten years, in Worcester, he won many 
friends, and often preached 
the county: where his name had become a household 
word, 
hew and old, 


souls saved and | 


in the city and in towns of | 


The purity of his soul held fast his friends, both | 


The people of his native town said, ‘No one ever | 


touched him without being better, and his briefest 
visits were an honor and inspiration.” 

The ministerial fraternity and all seeking to build up 
righteousness found in him sympathetic, sweet and 
generous fellowship. 


In his home life there was never a spot. Always buoy- 


antly cheerful and gracious, in honor preferring others 
With a sweet — more hallowed each = he was 
a indeed, his memory a royal inheritance to his 
chidren, 

A Sabbath service at five o’clock in the home he had 
glorified, led by Rev. Eldridge Mix, D. D., seemed an 
ending becoming his gentle hallowed life. ‘Again on the 
following day, when ona hill of vision in the cemetery 
of his native town the last words were said amid the 
¢901 shades, fragrant breezes and flowers and singing 
birds, many said, “* How like him this is.” 


_In the simplicity of faith “he loved God, flowers and 
little children, and could never grow old.” Verily in | 


such souls is eternal life. On all sides are heard the 
words, “* None more pure in heart and life,” and the 
benediction of the peace and joy which so illumined his 
face rests upon all who knew him. 
* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

The strife is o’er, the battle done; 

The victory of life is won: 

The song of triumph has begun, 

Alleluia! 
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HATEVER 

ing, is worth doing 
Painting can only be done well by 
having the best materials— Pure 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil, 


ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
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worth do- 
well, 


is 


properly applied. There is noth- 


Avoid 


‘“¢mixtures’’ and unknown brands 


of White Lead—the «sold-for- 


(See list of 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 


Pamphlet giving 


paves. fa argh. 

Litieburgh. 
PAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 

} Cincinnati. 

LCKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
TROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION bs bd : > 
pone ED ing clse ‘just as good. 

} Chi o 

SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
=D SEAL 

’°> 
SOUTHERN less-money sort. 
J9HN T. LEWIE & BROS 0 : 
rom (| the genuine brands.) 
— Sal oa 
lem, % 

= Buffalo. F RE E 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application, 


Nation! Lead Co., 1 Broadwar, New York. 





connoisseurs 


Candy 
find fresh delight in every piece of 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Ask for them. 
Warrman's Instantaneous Cuocenate is perfect in 


flavor and quality, delicious vud healthful. Made 


iustautly with boiling water 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
XO FOCI COIOCIOICICICIC) 


BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN 


Soft, White Hands, Shancly Nails, Luxuriant Hair 
with Clean, Vru0lesome Scalp, produced by CuTI- 
CURA Soap, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world, as well as purest and 
sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. The only pre- 
ventive of inflammation and clogging of the Porrs 


(ticura 








SoaPis get fironghont the world. Porrzr Deve snp Cuem. 
Corp. le Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 
paises * How to Purif 'y and Beautify the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free 
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| Sent, postage prepaid. 


| Address SERVICES, 


| 
| 


| 
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| Sent, postpaid, 3 cts. ; 


The Congregationalist 
SERVICES 


Have stood the test of actual use in multitudes 
of churches. Hundreds of thousands have been 
sold. They are adapted for all occasions, many 
of them specially suited for SUMMER EVENING 


Services. 
THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 


Special Occasions. 


2. PILGRIM FATHERS. 
14. MEMORIAL Day. 
15. CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 
16. NATIONAL SERVICE. 
28. WHITSUNTIDE. 
33. ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP. 





Eventide and General Worship. 
5. FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6. TRUST IN GOD. 
7. Days oF Tuy YOUTH. 
8. HovUsE oF OUR GoD. 


11. HOMELAND. 

12. HUMILITY. 

13. GOD IN NATURE. 

17. “ABIDE WITH US.” 

18. “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 

19. “I WILL EXTOL THEE.” 

20. “ GOD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT IS CLOSING,” 
$i. “I Am.” 

22. “I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 

23. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 

24. “I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 

25. “I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 
26. “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 

27. THE MASTER AND His DISCIPLES. 

29. SIMON PETER. 

30. JAMES. 

31. JOHN. 

32. PAUL. 


the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sample copies 1 cent each. 
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The committee appointed by 
the National Council to _pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 
printed in convenient form 
as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7_of 
The Congregationalist Leaflet 
series. 

10 copies, 25 cts. : 100 copies, $2.00, 


NEW 
Form of 
Admission 





*¢ Thoughtless folks have the 
hardest work,” but quick 
witted people use... « 


SAPOLIO 
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If you get the IMPROVED 


GRAM-O-PHONE 


You have an instrument which by actual test has completely filled the 
New York Metropolitan Opera House and which has been distinctly 
heard with a good volume, in the open air, for nearly half a mile. 
Berliners great invention itself was scarcely more marvelous in 
its inception than are the improvements to which it has been subjected 
during the past three months—improvements making it 1,000 per 
cent. better than ever before, and placing it in a class entirely alone. 


The GRAMOPHONE not only 


“TALKS TALK” 





“IT FILLS THE CHURCH.”’ 


as no other machine ever began to do, but its songs and instrumental 
music are now genuine reproductions, not for a moment to be con- 
founded with indistinct and feeble zazz¢atzons by less successful methods. 
Do not, therefore, make the mistake of thinking you have ever heard 
a veal Talking or Singing Machine till you have heard the Improved 
GRAMOPHONE, with its zew sound-box, zew motor, and xew 
records; it is positively and pre-eminently without a rival. 


This No. 25 Spring Motor Machine, which runs by clockwork, we send, express prepaid, with complete outfit for $25. 

PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or machine may be returned immediately. Money refunded, 
less express charges. 

Other styles for $10 and $15. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


FIRST-CLASS ACENTS WANTED 
NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, 872 Broadway, New York 





Ask to hear the machine that 
“TALKS TALK” 








